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BY THE EDITOR 


The development of rules of conduct is the basic 
Labor’s Struggle record in the history of any people. In the devel- 
for the Rights opment of these rules there are two main factors: 
of Democracy purpose and method of procedure. The majority 

of these rules of conduct are unwritten, such as 
prevailing customs and group codes of conduct, and are followed by 
common consent. Sometimes they are written into law and are en- 
forced by public authority. In those changes which constitute his- 
torical evolution, these rules are modified, sometimes only after a 
great struggle. Such a struggle has continued in the formulation of 
the rights of workers in an industrial age and under the impact of 
electrically driven machinery. These masses of workers had to de- 
velop standards of justice and rights distinct from rights derived from 
the ownership of property. Labor called these personal rights. 

The fundamental fact in establishing our rights was our right 
to strike. If we were free, we had a right to withhold our labor, 
no employer could force us to work. The first strikes were of the 
nature of revolts and were met by charges of conspiracy against own- 
ers of property. Our first major victory established our right to 
strike by law and judicial precedent. But when our purpose in strik- 
ing was recognized as valid, various strike tactics were attacked as 
illegal. Employers found that courts could be persuaded to issue 
injunctions to protect property rights, forbidding picketing, boycot- 
ting, meetings, free speech, discussion of issues and even payment 
of strike benefits. 

If wage earners are citizens of a democracy, they must be free 
to promote their own welfare, even though thereby prerogatives for- 
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merly exercised by others are restricted. Wage earners as individuals 
are powerless to exercise rights of free men, therefore their right to 
organize in unions for collective action and collective bargaining with 
employers has been established. A democracy must assure wage 
earners an opportunity for progress even though this interferes with 
an employer’s assumed right ‘‘to run his business as he wishes.” The 
indirect result may be diversion of a larger portion of income to 
wages, but justice requires assuring the right to union membership 
for purposes of collective bargaining. Only by collective bargaining 
can employees advance their work relationships to a contractual basis. 

When powerful industrial interests undertake action against 
unions under anti-trust laws, they would in effect revive ‘“anti-con- 
spiracy”’ laws proscribing union activity. The Federation pointed out 
the intrinsic difference between unions to establish rights for workers 
and to promote human well-being and organizations in business called 
trusts. Because of this difference, a law intended to apply to trusts 
could not logically or justly be applied to unions. The Federation 
fought for this principle in the courts and urged substantive legisla- 
tion by Congress. In the closing days of the Sixty-second Congress, 
we secured the passage by Congress of these provisions to the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation bill: 

“Provided, however, that no part of this money shall be ex- 
pended in the prosecution of any organization or individual for enter- 
ing into any combination or agreement having in view the increasing 
of wages, the shortening of hours, or bettering the condition of labor, 
or for any act done in otaxente thereof not in itself unlawful. 

“Provided further, that no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended for the prosecution of producers of farm products or asso- 
ciation of farmers from co-operating or organizing in the effort to 
obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their products.” 


When the Clayton anti-trust legislation was in the making, the 
Federation secured the inclusion of sections to regulate and limit the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes and distinguishing between unions 
and trusts by the afirmative principle: ‘The labor power of a human 
heing is not a commodity or article of commerce.” But the fight was 
not ended. We later secured the enactment of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act which brought real relief from misuse of injunctive writ in the 
Federal Courts. As the Government must institute proceedings under 
the Clayton Anti-trust Act, persecution ended in that field. As the right 
to union membership or collective action for the advancement of Labor 
interests became more generally accepted, more advanced manage- 
ments in industry provided union substitutes in the form of company 
controlled plans. With the National Labor Relations Act providing 
protection against unfair labor practices on the part of employers 
and guaranteeing to workers the right to union membership for pur- 
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poses of collective bargaining, the period of contest to establish La- 
bor’s rights seemed ended. 

Then the Anti-trust Division of the Department of Justice an- 
nounced a policy to reform an industry and disclosed its intention to 
regulate and pass upon matters customarily decided by groups in pri- 
vate industry. The policy announced makes assumptions amounting 
to new legislation. That, however, is not our paramount concern. 
What is more important is the new onslaught on labor standards and 
labor rights which threatens to destroy the gains of a century. The 
necessary functions of the union are at stake. 

Our democracy cannot be maintained unless workers are free 
to join unions and choose their representatives for collective bargain- 
ing. Abuses and anti-social practices of industry must be dealt with 
without impairing the necessary rights of free workers. 


The White House Conference on Children is a con- 
Childrenina tinuation of an established practice for a periodic 
Democracy review of child welfare and reformulation of provi- 

sions for the best opportunities for the Nation’s future 
citizens. Such conferences have always led to clearer objectives and 
better agencies and methods for achieving them. So we are glad 
to join in the current White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy. 

The infinite possibilities of each human soul for the best devel- 
opment of life in this world requires proper environment, understand- 
ing, opportunities for physical, mental and spiritual development. The 
welfare of the child cannot be separated from that of his family, the 
community, or the nation, so that the welfare of children in a democ- 
racy is a distinctive problem. 

Democracy in itself implies opportunity for all. The key to 
many opportunities is income. The income of the head of the family 
determines the home in which the family lives, its standards of living 
and community status, family health and medical care, family recrea- 
tions, and to some extent educational and cultural opportunities. 

The basic step in the promotion of child welfare is adequate 
family income. Two problems are involved: An adequate number of 
jobs in private industries so that all dependent upon such jobs for 
income may have work opportunity and that income from production 
shall be distributed in recognition of work performed so that pur- 
chasing incomes shall be adequate to maintain the needed volume 
of production. The basic step toward these ends is to build up the 
bargaining power of workers and to recognize their personal invest- 
ment in production. This cannot be done without effective organiza- 
tion of workers. In other words, the welfare of children is insepa- 
rable from the welfare of the family, the community and the nation. 
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The services and conditions which will be available for children are 
determined by the general level of life in the family, the community 
and the nation. Though we may isolate the special problems of chil- 
dren for the purpose of study and discussion, our programs for action 
necessarily deal with integrated forces. The same is true for all ages 
—youth, early maturity, middle life and old age. It is equally true 
that unless human beings get the services they need at the stages of 
development when needed, the unfolding of individual capacities is 
retarded if not hindered. The child cannot get things for himself 
but is dependent on his elders for the essentials of physical and spir- 
itual life. 

Our responsibility for children should bring a sobering under- 
standing that the material things of life should be subordinated to 
the service and welfare of humans. A struggle goes on in the grown-up 
world between the building up of power through control over the 
materials of civilization or whether we should most honor spiritual 
power for life at higher levels. Our decision as to these two ways 
of living will determine our policies for children and the virility of 
the nation. Our idealism for children must have a solid material basis 
and not consist solely of sentiment. 

The labor movement because familiar with meager living for 
adults and children is particularly concerned that all children should 
be assured the best our civilization can afford. We are ready to assume 
our responsibility for a broader program. 


Unemployment compensation is still in an experi- 
Unemployment mental stage. That part of the Social Security 
Compensation Act as adopted by Congress, did not conform to 

the recommendation of the Advisory Committee 
in that it provided no federal benefit standards. This timidity was 
mainly due to uncertainty as to constitutionality and hesitancy to take 
definite action in a new field. Decision without experience to guide 
is necessarily somewhat blind. The decision to fix the Federal tax 
rate at 3 percent was lower than many thought necessary, and states 
were reluctant to assume responsibility for substantial standards. Due 
to inherent uncertainties the so-called model bills were not clear as 
to principles or designed for simplicity of administration. These 
are the difficulties of pioneering in legislation. On the other hand 
we have the extraordinary achievement of a Federal social security 
law with supplementary legislation in 51 cooperating jurisdictions. 
We have something to build on. Amendments to the old-age insur- 
ance titles of the legislation have broadened that to more satisfactory 
proportions. We need now to give study to experience with unem- 
ployment compensation in order to make results more in keeping with 
its purpose—economic security. 
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Every state has unexpended reserves which indicate that benefit 
payments have been too low. The waiting period has been too long 
so that unemployed workers have had to go on relief pending pay- 
ment of benefits. This situation is a travesty on social security. The 
benefit checks themselves are for too small amounts to compensate 
workers for wages lost and are paid for too short a time: 10 percent 
of all checks are for amounts under $6; 43.5 percent under $10; and 
checks for one-third of these unemployed stop before workers can find 
jobs. To meet these conditions the American Federation of Labor 
asked to have a bill introduced in Congress which would write Federal 
standards into the law, compliance with which by the States would 
be mandatory for approval by the Social Security Board. These 
standards are: One week waiting time; flat benefit period of 20 weeks; 
benefits equal to 60 percent of full time weekly earnings, but not less 
than $6 or more than $24; total annual collections in every state to 
average not less than 2.7 percent of annual payrolls, with no cancella- 
tion of earned credits as a penalty but only extended waiting period, 
but not to exceed six weeks. 

To meet the difficulties of poorer states in paying benefits in 
accord with this scale, the American Federation of Labor proposes 
a Federal Re-insurance Fund. To meet the arguments for a tax 
rate cut in those states where reserves are highest, conditions approval 
of such cut upon an increase in the duration of benefit payments. If 
the duration is increased from 20 to 22 weeks, the tax rate may be 
lowered to 2.5 percent; if duration is raised to 24 weeks tax rate 
may drop to 2.0 percent; if duration is 26 weeks tax rate may be 1.5 
percent of taxable payroll. However, states with these lower tax 
rates will not be certified if contributions are required from employed 
persons or if there are variations in the rates of contributions as 
between individual employers. 

Such federal standards and provisions would prevent serious in- 
justice to unemployed workers while comprehensive study is given 
to the whole field of unemployment compensation and its relations 
to related social legislation. The American Federation of Labor 
earnestly hopes that Congress will make early provision for such 
a study. 


Statistical information measures change. To get basic 
Sixteenth statistical information, it has been the practice in this 
Decennial country to take a comprehensive population census every 
Census ten years. Comparison of the facts secured in one census 

with those of other decades gives the rate of change or 
progress, provided, of course, the basis for gathering data remains 
comparable. The various items on which questions are asked determine 
the kinds of changes which can be measured. 
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The census will give us the distribution of workers by age groups 
as well as by occupations. This information is especially necessary 
in planning our organizing work. The schedules will bring most use- 
ful information on employment, and this year, for the first time, on 
annual earnings or income. With the cooperation of individuals fur- 
nishing information, income data may be made most valuable. The 
Federation urges that the heads of families discuss and agree upon 
the figure that represents family income so that the family represent- 
ative who meets the census enumerator may be prepared. 

The information on migration of workers is especially important 
for Labor. We know that automobile plants and other heavy indus- 
tries have drawn heavily in all parts of the country for labor supply 
while textile plants have moved nearby to materials and labor. This 
information is basic in planning labor standards that will conserve 
national progress and well-being. 

The information on housing is also a new feature. With na- 
tional provisions for promoting building of houses, we need to have 
the facts as to kind of houses in which families live and how these 
homes are owned. We need to have the facts on slums and over- 
crowding, both in cities and agricultural areas. 

An omission from this census is a matter of real concern to us— 
failure to get data on employed children under 14 years of age. This 
omission breaks the continuity of our information in gainful work of 
children before the evil has been completely remedied. 

All members of unions and wage earners everywhere are urged 
to render all cooperation possible to census enumerators. Your trouble 
in providing personal information will bring you returns a thousand 
fold in the form of information. In this connection, read the article 
in this issue on “Labor and the Census.” 


A release from the National Industrial Conference 
Inadequate Board entitled, “Industrial Worker Found Better Off 
Gains Than in 1929,” reports that in November the weekly 
earnings in twenty-five major American industries were 
only two-tenths of one percent below those in 1929, or if earnings 
were adjusted for changes in costs of living, the average employed 
worker’s real income has increased 16.6 per cent over 1929. The sur- 
vey, which covered 1,680,000 workers, showed also a recent increase 
in weekly hours worked—from 35.5 in May to 39.1 in November. 
Despite this increase, the release adds, the work week remains far 
below 48.2 hours, the average for 1929! Although this report indi- 
cates real progress, it seems to ignore facts that Labor has found 
fundamental. 
We note that as between 1929 and 1940 the number of persons 
without opportunity to earn incomes increased by eight millions, and 
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that this burden must be borne by producing industries. With this 
problem of unemployment, we must find a new definition of the work 
week. It would be a colossal blunder to increase the work week of 
employed persons instead of reducing the work week so that more 
persons can have jobs. If private industry is to regain the dominant 
position it occupied in our national economy, our major problem is to 
get our economic structure operating at a level and under conditions 
that will provide adequate work opportunities for all. 

Any survey that separates off a portion of industry and plans 
for the welfare of a select few is sowing the seeds of revolution. To 
measure progress for the employed without even mention of the un- 
employed is hardly sound policy. To measure hourly earnings by 
changes in dollars and cents and in purchasing power, without con- 
sidering changes in productivity, is to ignore the main factor in con- 
sidering justice in the transaction. The increase in productivity per 
man between 1929 and 1939 was 25 per cent. Obviously, even with a 
16 per cent increase in purchasing power, the workers are not paid for 
all the goods they produce. In addition, the average weekly wage of 
workers in selected industries tells very little about industrial workers 
as a whole. Their welfare depends upon regularity of employment 
as well as wage rates, and unless the purchasing power of this group 
at least keeps pace with increasing production, we cannot keep a bal- 
ance between production and sales that assures business stability. 

Increased business activity ought to mean additions to the work 
force—not increases in hours for those employed. After reviewing 
the experience of the decade, at our last convention the American 
Federation of Labor declared for the thirty-hour week as the con- 
trolling standard to give the right direction to business recovery. 


Production has reached a new peak, there is real pros- 
Matters of perity for some, and denial of opportunity to earn in- 
Grave comes to approximately nine millions of persons. We 
Concern now face choices in national economic policy. Across 

the ocean armed conflict rages between those who would 
displace democratic ideals with an authoritarian state and those who 
would maintain personal freedom and rights. 

If this war drags on, and our interests and industries become 
involved, the best that we may expect is depression following the 
transition to peace production and impoverishment of our foreign 
markets. Aside from international complications, we have the prob- 
lem of putting our surplus capital to work in private industry so that 
capital goods industries will expand in proportion to consumption 
goods industries and consumer services and the incomes of consumers 
shall be adequate to buy our products and sustain production. For 
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all looking to industry for incomes, there must be security and ade- 
quate returns. 

We in the United States are in a new age, we cannot look to 
free public lands and new national resources. We must rely upon 
intelligence and team work with a real sense of fair play to start up 
and maintain economic production that will sustain higher levels of 
living for all. No one group bears the risks of industry; the wage 
earner has borne a heavier burden of insecurity with smaller remunera- 
tion than the investor. Interdependence is the distinctive character- 
istic of present day business activity in all of its phases. Authority 
in making decisions, returns, responsibility for production, for disci- 
pline, etc., cannot safely be monopolized by any one group. As all must 
share in the burdens, the risks and the gains, all must share in the 
plans and initiative. We cannot long continue the present costly ar- 
rangement by which producers support large groups denied self-sup- 
port; neither can we return to pre-1929 where control was exclusively 
lodged with persons investing in capital industries, unless we are will- 
ing also to return to a succession of ups and downs in business activities, 
with depression predominating. 

The Federation believes that Congress, as our national policy- 
making agency, should create an advisory commission to consider and 
recommend policies. Such a commission should be representative and 
non-partisan, with a technical staff at its service. This problem of 
economic organization for the promotion of national welfare is one 
that must be thought through, and the sooner we tackle it the better. 








LABOR AND THE CENSUS 


A. W. von STRUVE 


Public Relations Division, Bureau of Census 


Sixteenth Decennial Census of 

Population and the special cen- 
suses which will accompany it in 1940 
will be of more than ordinary interest 
to American labor, because of the 
added emphasis being placed this year 
upon the collection of social and eco- 
nomic data about our people. 

In past years the Census tabula- 
tions have been a great value to trade 
unions in many ways. Statistics have 
been published giving the number of 
individuals engaged in the various 
trades in cities of 25,000 and over in 
population size; special studies have 
been made of size of family, number 
of individuals in the family working, 
sex of workers in different occupa- 
tions; and in 1930 valuable informa- 
tion was gathered about the extent 
of unemployment. The Censuses of 
Agriculture, Manufactures and Busi- 
ness have added their quota of useful 
data, and trades union leaders un- 
doubtedly have made wide use of this 
material. 

This year, however, the 150th an- 
niversary of the first Population Cen- 
sus in the United States, the Bureau 
of the Census plans to gather some 
new and extremely important facts 
which will have special interest for 
every workman, in whatever trade. 
The complete picture of the nation 
which will be presented by the Cen- 
suses of Agriculture, Housing, Busi- 
ness, Manufactures, Mines and Quar- 
ries, and Irrigation and Drainage, 
along with that of Population, will 
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more than ever before enable labor 
leaders and social scientists in general 
to “‘see America whole.” 

Census activity is largely a matter 
of the addition of simple columns of 
figures. It can safely be said that 
there is not a problem this country 
faces today which will not be clarified, 
simplified, and in some cases actually 
defined for the first time, by these 
columns and totals. 

American labor knows that its 
major problem today is one of addi- 
tion—the addition of columns which 
show that there are over 25 per cent 
more men and women for jobs than 
there are jobs. Approximately 45,- 
000,000 people with jobs of one kind 
or another ; approximately 11,000,000 
people without jobs. And that is far 
from a complete picture of the situa- 
tion. Data concerning part-time em- 
ployment, wages below the subsist- 
ence level, children under 16 at work 
throughout the country, and women 
laboring in numerous types of jobs 
which they take only because it is 
impossible for the man of the family 
to earn enough to support them all, 
must be taken into consideration. 
The Bureau of the Census, as a result 
of its work during 1940, will present 
an exhaustive analysis of every one 
of these facts. 

Many of them have never before 
been made amenable to statistical 
study. It is largely because of that 
fact that those in charge of selecting 
the questions to be asked the Ameri- 
can people beginning with April 2, 
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1940, when the Census of Population 
starts, have inserted some new and 
very important queries to the census 
schedules. These questions are so 
phrased that their answers, tabulated 
in Washington, will for the first time 
in American history give accurate in- 
formation concerning the nature and 
extent of unemployment, part-employ- 
ment and unemployment; the training 
of both the employed and the unem- 
ployed; the amount of education each 
individual has had; the numbers of 
men and women who are working on 
jobs for which they were not trained, 
but which they were forced to take 
because they could not get work in the 
occupations which they were trained 
for; and lastly the total amount of 
wages earned during the year. These 
are all, cither wholly or in part, new 
questions, and will be asked in addi- 
tion to the regular queries concerning 
occupations, age, sex, nationality, and 
place of residence. 

No one expects the tabulations of 
the Bureau of the Census to solve 
any of the problems which trouble 
this country, or even to show ways to 
solve them. The job of the Census 
is to measure them, to define them, 
statistically speaking. Before solu- 
tions to any problem can be achieved, 
the problem must be diagnosed; and 
the Census will help toward a metic- 
ulous diagnosis of the ills which beset 
America by assembling basic facts. 

But unemployment is not the only 
problem which the Census will cope 
with. The growth of unionism de- 
pends in a large part upon the knowl- 
edge men have of the occupations 
involved, and especially of the number 
of individuals who are working at 
that occupation. The Census, with 
its breakdown of people at work into 
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occupational classifications, and those 
into sub-classifications of small geo- 
graphical units, will put accurate 
figures into the hands of American 
labor upon which organizational 
drives can be based. It is upon the 
effectiveness of such drives, and upon 
the consequent growth of trade union- 
ism, that the very future of our in- 
dustrial democracy depends; for with- 
out unions we certainly will have 
industry, but we may well have no 
democracy at all. 

In studying the occupations or busi- 
nesses of the American people, the 
Bureau of the Census uses nearly 200 
major classifications. These range 
from proprietors, professional men 
and managers down through every 
kind of worker in any of hundreds of 
industries. About 80 per cent of these 
classifications are of people eligible 
for union membership. When the 
numbers of workers in these divisions 
are presented by cities of from 25,000 
population and up, and by states as 
a whole, organized labor has an in- 
valuable guide for its future activities. 
If only to obtain the data resulting 
from such tabulations, the trades 
unions of America should, as they 
always have in the past, urge their 
members to cooperate willingly with 
the census enumerators. There will 
be over 130,000 of them this year, 
and 560 district supervisors as well. 
These enumerators will undoubtedly 
need assistance many times during 
their work, and trades unions can be 
of great help in such cases. When 
an accredited representative of the 
Bureau approaches a union official or 
member for information, they should 
recall that every census employe is 
sworn to secrecy concerning any in- 
formation he may get. Such data 
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will never be used save for broad 
statistical purposes which can in no 
way be applied to individual cases. 
Labor will find it to its own best in- 
terests to help the enumerators, for 
the more complete and accurate the 
information collected, the better the 
picture of our industrial problems as 
a whole will be. 

Partly in realization of the desper- 
ate need in the United States for new 
and better housing, the Bureau of the 
Census is inaugurating, along with its 
regular decennial population count, a 
special Census of Housing. This 
again is of obvious importance to 
every working man in the country— 
for it is the workers, along with 
the farmers and the farm laborers, 
who are in the worst position, na- 
tionally speaking, as far as housing 
goes. What that position is, ex- 
actly, is not known. There has never 
been a satisfactory inventory of our 
living quarters. All we know is that 
for millions and millions of American 
citizens, a roof over their heads, 
not waterproof at that, is about the 
best in “shelter” that they have ever 
known. 

Once again, this census cannot solve 
the problem; it can only define it. 
But for any long-range plans to be 
made for new mass housing in Amer- 
ica, blueprints of the present housing 
situation must be drafted. This the 
new housing census will do. It will 
indicate the age of each living unit, 
its ownership, its type of construction, 
the elements of modernization and 
sanitation within it (bathrooms, heat- 
ing equipment, etc.), and, as impor- 
tant as anything else, the extent of 
overcrowding in each dwelling. 

These statistics will certainly lead 
to expansion of the programs, federal 
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and state, for large low-cost housing 
developments. 

At the same time, the housing 
census will reveal the number of un- 
occupied dwelling units—houses, 
apartments and flats—in this coun- 
try, together with the rents or sale 
prices of such units and their age and 
condition. Here once again we will 
learn to what extent our housing in 
America is poorly adjusted to the 
economic level of our people: for the 
empty house is simply a sign of a 
breakdown in our distributional sys- 
tem. Either the house is so old that 
it should be destroyed and a new one 
built; or else it is being held for rent 
or for sale at a price far beyond the 
means of those who need new living 
quarters most. 

There are three special censuses to 
be taken earlier in 1940, which will 
have a great value to labor as indices 
to possible future job opportunities. 
These are the Censuses of Business, 
Manufactures, and Mines and Quar- 
ries, all of which started on January 
2nd. In each case, information is col- 
lected which presents accurate statis- 
tics on numbers employed in each in- 
dustry or type of business, average 
hourly wages, average number of 
hours worked, extent of self-employ- 
ment by owners of small businesses 
and manufactories, and differentia- 
tions between the earnings of the sala- 
ried and wage workers. These cen- 
suses afford the trade unions as clear 
a picture of the wage situation, na- 
tionally considered, as can be ob- 
tained. 

Even more important are the trends 
toward the development of new prod- 
ucts and consequent increase in em- 
ployment in industries manufacturing 
and distributing such products, and, 
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on the other side of the board, the 
gradual decrease and decay of certain 
other businesses. Figures showing a 
100 per cent decrease in cooperage 
and a simultaneous 100 per cent in- 
crease in steel containers between 
1919 and 1937 indicate the type of 
trend meant. The result: more em- 
ployment in steel fabrication plants, 
less in cooperage mills. The same is 
true of silk versus rayon. A catas- 
trophic decline in silk of from 424 
million square yards to 109 million 
took place in the eight years between 
1929 and 1937, and a consequent in- 
crease in rayon fabrics from 66 mil- 
lion square yards to 947 million oc- 
curred in the same period. 

Not only can tendencies of this 
nature be discovered by the censuses, 
of great value in establishing policies 
concerning apprentices in these certain 
fields, but also other trends toward 
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mechanization can be clearly seen in 
the figures of the Manufactures Cen- 
sus concerning increases in power 
equipment, expenditures for plant and 
general equipment, and the like. 
Careful studies of figures of this type 
by the responsible leadership of the 
trades unions can help to avoid seri- 
ous crises within the confines of such 
unions as are affected. 

This brief survey of the various 
censuses in 1940 can only indicate the 
main ways in which the results of the 
canvasses can be of assistance to labor. 
However, even a sketchy view such 
as this shows how labor can gain from 
whole-hearted cooperation with the 
enumerators, and from a careful study 
of the results, once they are published. 
It is only through such studies, trans- 
muted and adapted into trade union 
policy, that the growth of the organ- 
ized labor movement can continue. 


ADVICE TO THE CONSERVATIVE 


The chariots of the young move slow no more: 
If you would guide their steeds be fleet as they. 
The winged fly while, sandaled near the door, 

You study maps that hide the nearer way. 


Lose but a second in the ceaseless race, 
Sing but a strophe slower than the choir. 
The speedy covet or secure your place; 

The heedless doubt your power to inspire. 


Be strangers to today and you shall find 
Youth’s gadfly to your star awarely blind. 


—SisTeR MiriaM, R.S.M., Spirit. 








THE POWER OF FIFTY CENTS 


C. R. ORCHARD 


Director, Credit Union Section, Farm Credit Administration 


HERE is real power in a half 

dollar. The miser does not de- 

velop it nor does the person who 
just carries it loose in his pocket. 

But 100 people who are willing to 
work together and who have learned 
the magic of organization can make a 
half dollar do things which are truly 
startling. 

Do you appreciate that if 100 per- 
sons should agree among themselves 
to save exactly 50 cents per person 
each week and then should carry out 
their agreement, a fund of $2,600 
would be gathered in just one year ?— 
that if they kept up the practice for 
two years the fund would reach $5,200 
and if for five years, $13,000? 

But this is only part of the story. 
If the same group had been fore- 
sighted enough to organize under a 
Federal law which was placed on the 
statute books in 1934 and which per- 
mits the formation of Federal credit 
unions, the members of the group 
would have been able legally to lend 
these savings to themselves in what- 
ever amounts might have been needed 
from time to time. And if they had 
kept all their savings at work all the 
time, making all loans in multiples 
of $50 for a 50-week period, to be 
repaid $1.00 per week, they would 
have furnished credit to themselves 
amounting to $4,300 in one year, 
$13,850 in two years, and $28,650 
in three years. 

So the lowly half dollar, poor and 
weak when standing by itself, finds its 
power multiplied into a tremendously 
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helpful force when it joins itself with 
others. That is why credit unions 
have been so successful in the United 
States. For the credit union’s whole 
business is first to get its members in 
the habit of saving their small sur- 
pluses from week to week and then to 
put these surpluses together into a 
loan fund for the members’ use. 

Over 8,000 such groups of working 
people are now operating in the 
United States. While they do not fol- 
low exactly the ideal “half-dollar” pro- 
gram mentioned, they are all based on 
the broad plan of gathering together 
the odd dollars and cents which their 
members do not have to use at the 
moment and forming a central fund 
from which members may borrow. 

There are no outside contributions 
to this fund. The workers themselves 
create it out of their own resources 
and hence control its use. Each credit 
union has its own fund, and each takes 
care of the credit needs of its own 
members when they want to borrow 
to pay off nagging debts, meet medical 
expenses, or otherwise smooth their 
financial path. 

It is not surprising that trade unions 
have heartily endorsed such an or- 
ganization, designed as it is to enable 
working men and women to solve their 
problems through cooperative effort. 
It is estimated that perhaps 200 credit 
unions now in operation owe their 
existence to the initiative of trade 
union leaders and members. 

These credit unions, by and large, 
have done and are doing an excellent 
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job. Tens of thousands of working 
people have come to look on their 
credit union as a faithful friend. Let 
me cite just one example of how popu- 
lar and successful a group of such 
credit unions created under trade 
union sponsorship has proved to be. 

About two years ago the organized 
street railway and “L” workers in 
Chicago decided to provide themselves 
with the kind of self-service which 
they could obtain only through the 
credit union. Their paper “The Union 
Leader” had long advocated the plan. 
The officers of their two locals, Divi- 
sions 241 and 308 of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, had studied the credit 
union from every angle and found it 
satisfactory. 

So with the help of Federal govern- 
ment representatives they set up 24 
separate Federal credit unions about 
the beginning of 1938. Each credit 
union was a unit in itself, running its 
own affairs and creating its loan fund 
solely from the savings of its own 
members. 

The idea took hold from the start. 
Thousands of workers who had al- 
ways felt the need of a handy place to 
save their money and a place to bor- 
row at fair and reasonable interest 
rates flocked into the new Federal 
credit unions. Eight months after the 
credit unions were started, a check-up 
showed that their 3,500 members had 
saved $180,000. On the basis of these 
savings they had loaned their mem- 
bers a quarter of a million dollars. 

“We could scarcely believe our own 
eyes as we totaled up recent reports,” 
said the editor of “The Union 
Leader” in announcing these figures. 
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“This has been an inspiring experience 
to all those who have been connected 
with it. It shows the dollars and cents 
value of cooperation as nothing else 
could. It points a lesson we should 
all carry with us—that there is no 
limit to the good which can be accom- 
plished when a sound idea is backed 
by united effort.” 

The growth in the first months was 
no accident. During the next year, in 
fact, its momentum increased rather 
than diminished. By June 30, 1939, 
a scant 18 months after organization, 
these credit unions reported member 
savings of no less than $473,000, and 
total loans made to members during 
this period of $1,063,000. I have no 
doubt that when the reports for the 
end of 1939 are compiled they will 
show that this amazing growth still 
continues. 

Single credit unions, operating by 
themselves have been just as useful 
to their members as these among the 
Chicago transport workers. Our Fed- 
eral chartering policy considers that 
any group of 100 persons held to- 
gether by some common bond of in- 
terest or association is large enough 
to operate a credit union with success. 
I could give a long list of examples of 
how these individual credit unions, 
sponsored by trade union locals and 
supervised either by the Federal gov- 
ernment or a state government, are 
operating successfully and proving a 
godsend to their members. 

Experience shows that every type 
of worker can with a little help carry 
on his own saving and lending cooper- 
ative. The Federal government is 
constantly issuing charters to local 
groups of transport workers, machin- 
ists, packing-house workers, printers, 
bakers, oil workers, and others in 
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every branch of industry. Trade 
unions are more and more taking 
the initiative in forming these credit 
unions. In a single month recently 
Federal charters were granted to 
trade union groups made up of bar- 
bers, teamsters and chauffeurs, bakery 
drivers, machinists, bakery and con- 
fectionery workers, and brewery 
workers. 
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These and thousands of groups are 
finding with amazement what helpful- 
ness lies hidden in the loose change of 
their pay envelopes if only the jingling 
coins are put aside from week to week 
and linked with those from other en- 
velopes. Working people have never 
doubted the power of millions of dol- 
lars. They are just beginning to un- 
derstand the power of fifty cents. 


BIRDS IN MARCH 


The snow concealed the kitchen sill, 
White and even, heavenly scene 
That gave the birds to wisdom’s will 
Without a single trace of green; 
For me delight, for them despair, 

A flood and no land anywhere. 


I gathered crumbs and raised the sash 
And whistled to white silence twice. 
Then through the air there came a flash 
Of wings and sudden Paradise, 
Bombarding me with feathered breasts 
And blue wing spread and miter-crests. 


The blue jays first, the starlings next, 
The red topped woodpecker, phoebe bird, 
The chick-a-dee and sparrow, text 
Illuminated, brilliant word 

That printed lilac boughs with bloom 
Surpassing white or purple plume. 


The window glass was safety zone. 
They filled the frame, I stayed to stare 
At intimate eye and delicate bone, 
Minute anatomy of prayer. 

Vision and bread were blended leaven, 
Descended and ascending heaven. 


—DorotHy WorTHINGTON Butts, Spirit. 








ENFORCEMENT OF THE WAGE AND 
HOUR LAW 


HAROLD NOVEMBER 


SSAGE by Congress of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 was rooted in the demands 
of workers for protection from abu- 
sive working conditions. The spirit 
and contents of the legislation bear 
the impact of the labor movement. 
The objectives of the Wage and Hour 
law are realized only through the par- 
ticipation of labor in its administra- 
tion. The future of the law rests upon 
labor’s militant support of the legis- 
lation. 


Provisions of the Law 


The Congress acted to ban from 
the channels of interstate commerce 
goods shipped and produced under 
unfair working conditions. The law 
declares fair labor standards to be the 
payment to workers of a minimum 
hourly wage, special compensation for 
overtime, and protection of minors 
from oppressive employment. 

The law requires of employers sub- 
ject to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
the payment to workers of not less 
than 30 cents an hour from October 
24, 1939 to October 24, 1945, and 40 
cents an hour thereafter.’ 

In addition to the automatic in- 
crease of the minimum wage to 40 
cents an hour after seven years of 
operation, this minimum wage objec- 
tive of the law can also be realized 
more rapidly by the issuance of a 
wage order by the Administrator for 

1From October 24, 1938 when the law went 


into effect to October 24, 1939, the Act set a 
minimum wage rate of 25 cents an hour. 
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a given industry, based upon recom- 
mendations of an industry committee. 
Certain exemptions from the mini- 
mum wage provisions are permitted 
under discretion of the Administra- 
tor. 

From October 24, 1939 to October 
24, 1940, employers subject to the act 
are required to pay their workers time 
and one-half the regular rate for 
hours worked in excess of 42 in any 
week. Thereafter the payment of 
overtime rate is required for all work 
done in excess of 40 per week.? The 
law also provides for exemptions 
from maximum hour provisions. 

The child labor provisions of the 
FLSA ban from interstate commerce 
goods produced in or about an estab- 
lishment employing minors under op- 
pressive labor conditions. ‘“Oppres- 
sive child labor” is essentially the em- 
ploying of children under 16 years of 
age. Those between 16 and 18 are 
not permitted to work in occupations 
determined to be hazardous; while 
minors between 14 and 16 years of 
age may work under conditions deter- 
mined not to be harmful to their 
health nor to interfere with their 
schooling. 

Enforcement : Employers, found to 
have violated the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, have agreed to pay some 
80,000 workers one million dollars in 
back pay.* The amount of money all 

*From October 24, 1938 to October 24, 1939 
the Act set a standard work week of 44 hours. 


* First Annual Report of the Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division for the calendar 


year 1939, P- 79- 
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employers violating the law owe their 
workers is greatly in excess of the one 
million dollars agreed upon in settle- 
ment of cases investigated by the 
Wage and Hour Division. 
Employers covered by the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act have been convicted 
of paying three, four, five and ten 
cents an hour and employing workers 
as much as 88 hours per week without 
any compensation for overtime-—twice 
the initial weekly maximum. Workers 
have not only been paid less than the 
minimum, but have been deprived of 
pay for actual time worked. Fre- 
quently, workers are owed more in 
back pay than has actually been paid 
out to them since the inception of the 
Wage and Hour law. Often when 
workers complained of violations of 
the law, objected to falsification of 
records and insisted on their rights 
under the statute, they were discrimi- 
nated against by their employers. 
There are employers who go 
through the motions of complying with 
the provisions of the law but make 
unfair deductions from the workers’ 
pay as a condition of employment. 
While the Wage and Hour law per- 
mits employers to make certain deduc- 
tions for providing board, lodging and 
other facilities calculated on the basis 
of reasonable cost without a profit, 
employers have been found to take ad- 
vantage of thelaw. A case is pending 
against the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, a $250,000,000 corporation, 
charging that this railroad avoided 
minimum wage payments to 1,700 
negro track workers by charging them 
high rents for company “houses”, 
some of which, it is charged, were 
abandoned box cars. Workers testi- 
fied to the effect that the “houses” 
were neither wanted nor used and that 
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other unfair deductions were made 
for transportation from the point 
where workers reported for work to 
where they actually worked. Deduc- 
tions have been made to offset the cost 
of the employer tax under the Rail- 
road Retirement law as well as deduc- 
tions for water, ice and medical serv- 
ices. Some employers have even taken 
from the workers’ pay envelopes re- 
imbursements toward the cost of 
establishing a factory in a town. 

In their attempt to conceal pay vio- 
lations of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, some employers have falsified 
their records and have refused to 
make them available to the govern- 
ment. Concerns have gone so far as 
to change their business practices to 
hide violations of the law. A manu- 
facturer of floor mops created a new 
company “for the sole purpose of 
escaping the wage and hour provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act.” The Administrator charged 
that the new company was created as 
a subterfuge to make it appear that 
the entire production of the company 
was sold in intrastate commerce. In 
order to camouflage home work and 
avoid being found guilty of violating 
the law, employers have attempted to 
alter the existing employer-employee 
relationship and establish an indepen- 
dent contracting arrangement. 

Manufacturers relying on home- 
work for their output have employed 
children below the age permitted by 
the law, paying them less than the 
minimum wage. Knit goods manufac- 
turers engaged in homework were 
found to owe their workers $250,000 
in back pay. 

The factors which brought about 
substandard conditions have not been 
wholly eliminated from industry 
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with the passage of the legislation. 
Despite the legal ban on substandard 
labor conditions, economic incentives 
for the continuance of such practices 
have only in part been removed. Keen 
competitive pressures have fostered 
a variety of unfair competitive prac- 
tices. It is amidst these conditions 
that the law must operate and it is 
because of these conditions that strong 
enforcement is necessary. 

Full compliance with the existing 
standards of the Wage and Hour law 
is basic to every other feature of the 
legislation. If employers are left free 
to violate the standards already estab- 
lished then there is little point in labor 
seeking an advance in minimum wages 
to 40 cents or objecting to requests of 
employers for exemptions. 

The possibilities for violations by 
employers are numerous. The means 
available to the Administrator for 
getting at violations are seriously 
limited. There are three means avail- 
able to determine the extent of com- 
pliance: (1) Requiring employers to 
send their labor records to the Fed- 
eral Government for review; (2) In- 
specting the records of employers in 
the plants and checking their authen- 
ticity with the workers; and (3) 
Analysis of complaints charging vio- 
lations of the law. None of these 
measures, however, insure complete 
detection of violations because es- 
sential control rests with the em- 
ployer. Each of these means of de- 
tecting violators is helpful. 


Complaints and Prosecution of Cases 


The complaint method has been 
most commonly employed. The 
Wage-Hour Administrator received 
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33,000 complaints as of December 
12, 1939. Four of every five have 
come from workers. Complaints have 
been indispensable to the Administra- 
tor in enforcing the Wage and Hour 
Law. Complaints are rapidly multi- 
plying. The Administration is receiv- 
ing more than a thousand complaints 
a week. Twice as many complaints 
were filed with the Administrator dur- 
ing the second week in December 
1939 than in 1938. A small propor- 
tion of the complaints required more 
information. In some cases coverage 
was doubtful. Two-thirds of the 
complaints filed were considered valid 
upon analysis. 

The overwhelming majority of 
complaints (85 percent) involved 
either failure to pay the overtime rate 
of pay or the minimum wages. Slightly 
more than half the complaints for the 
country as a whole were regarding 
overtime rather than the wage mini- 
mum.* In the South, where low-pay- 
ing industries tend to be concentrated, 
a large proportion of complaints in- 
volved the failure to pay the 25-cent 
minimum. 

“The greatest complaint activity of 
labor unions’’ according to the report 
of the Administrator, “was in cloth- 
ing, lumber, and furniture.”* The 
state with the highest record of com- 
plaints indicating violations was New 
York with 16 percent, followed by 
Illinois with 9 percent, Pennsylvania 
with 7 percent, and Texas with 6 per- 
cent.’ 

The complaints involving other 
than wage and hour violations, listed 
in their relative frequency were: falsi- 

“Ibid, page 70. 
© Ibid, p. 72. 


* Ibid, p. 74. 
"Ibid, Table B-8, p. r9z. 




















fying the records, employing child 
labor, purchasing hot goods and re- 
ducing the minimum wages or raising 
the maximum hours. Over 150 com- 
plaints alleged employers were dis- 
charging workers and discriminating 
against them in the course of the 
operations of the law. 

While not all complaints have in- 
volved real violations of the law, 
there is every reason to believe that 
only a small proportion of violations 
have been reflected in complaints. 

Why is it that workers do not re- 
port more of the violations? De- 
spite the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person “‘to discharge or in 
any other manner discriminate against 
any employee because such employee 
has filed any complaint” workers are 
afraid to complain. Conditions are 
occasionally so oppressive that work- 
ers have been known to deny viola- 
tions admitted by their employer. 
There are also other reasons why 
workers do not register more com- 
plaints of violations of the law. Fre- 
quently workers are unaware of what 
constitutes a violation. In the case 
of overtime, workers occasionally feel 
that their best interests are served if 
they do not lodge any complaints of 
violations because fewer hours of 
work may mean less weekly pay. 
Finally, workers do not always know 
what action is required or are not in 
a position to employ the proper means 
to register complaints. 

In industries where unions are ac- 
tive under the law, the complaint 
record is better than where there are 
no unions or where the unions are not 
active. A greater proportion of com- 
plaints were found valid and were re- 
ferred for investigation in well union- 
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ized industries than in industries in 
which there is little unionization. 

Inspection is indispensable to 
proper enforcement of wage-hour 
legislation. The Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator has pointed out that ex- 
perience in the different countries and 
in the United States has ‘demon- 
strated that this type of legislation 
is socially productive when it is con- 
stantly and strictly enforced.” * 

Strict enforcement means “annual 
routine inspection of each covered 
employer.” Thus far, the Wage and 
Hour Division has conducted virtually 
no routine inspection of the records of 
employers. Inspection has been con- 
fined to the investigation of com- 
plaints. Only a very small propor- 
tion (10 percent) of the complaints 
found valid upon analysis have been 
investigated and these have been the 
more “flagrant and wilful violations.” 

In the spring of 1939 the admin- 
istration revealed that noncompliance 
was “reaching alarming proportions.” 
This was caused by a “hopelessly in- 
adequate” administrative staff which 
in turn was due to lack of funds. The 
length of time it has taken the Civil 
Service Commission to make available 
qualified inspectors has stood in the 
way of the early development of a 
competent enforcement staff. The 
policy of the administration was also 
at fault. In its own words “we hoped 
for general compliance and we found 
we were mistaken.”” The emphasis 


upon cooperation stood in the way of 
the formulation of a strong enforce- 
ment program. 

Lack of enforcement encouraged 
violations and led to a weakening 
of the legislation. 


*Ibid p. 61. 


When non-com- 
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pliance with the Wage-Hour law 
threatened a near-breakdown of en- 
forcement, the administration sought 
deficiency funds from Congress so it 
could enlarge the inspection staff. 

Senator Elbert Thomas, Chairman 
of the Senate Education and Labor 
Committee, pointed out the serious- 
ness of the situation when he testified 
before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate to the effect that 
“unless the Wage-Hour Division 
demonstrates immediately that it can 
enforce the Act against the violators, 
the number of violations will multiply 
rapidly until non-compliance becomes 
widespread.” 

The regular 1940 appropriations 
permitted a doubling of the inspection 
staff from 100 to 200. The admin- 
istration requested an appropriation 
of $2,000,000 from Congress; $1,- 
200,000 was provided. Under the 
deficiency fund, the administration 
could triple its inspection staff to 600. 
Fifteen hundred inspectors are con- 
sidered necessary for proper enforce- 
ment of the Wage-Hour law. 

The work of inspectors is to “‘de- 
termine whether violations exist.”’ An 
inspector may recommend dropping, 
settling or prosecuting a case. Cases 
are dropped when there is no viola- 
tion or a concern is not covered by the 
legislation. The policy of the admin- 
istration is to get the back pay due 
the worker as quickly as possible and 
avoid court proceedings. The Annual 
Report states that “‘of the 581 cases 
settled, legal action was required in 
nearly one-seventh of the total before 
restitution was secured. The restitu- 
tion recorded as paid in the 581 closed 
cases is $253,139 to 18,086 em- 
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ployees, or an average of $14 per em- 
ployee.” ® 

The total number of cases on which 
legal action has been taken has been 
139; 76 civil and 63 criminal cases. 
“Of the 76 suits to enjoin violations 
of the Act” the Annual Report indi- 
cates “64 were closed by consent judg- 
ments, 10 were pending in the district 
courts, and one, the Hawkeye Pearl 
Button Company case, was pending an 
appeal.” In the one remaining case, 
decided against the Division, pure 
questions of fact—no question of in- 
terpretation or constitutionality— 
were involved.” 

In the 63 criminal prosecutions, 37 
defendants pleaded guilty and 26 
cases were pending at the end of the 
calendar year 1939. Fines were some- 
times suspended “on condition that 
the employers involved make restitu- 
tion of back pay to their employees.’ 

Where immediate payment of resti- 
tution necessary to bring employers 
into compliance with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act would jeopardize the 
financial resources of employers, the 
Administration said, they will be per- 
mitted to pay on the installment 
plan.** Labor should be especially 
watchful to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of this very lenient 
policy. 

The Wage-Hour administration 
has been very successful in prosecut- 
ing cases in the courts. That it has 
done so on an extremely small scale is 
illustrated by a request for more ac- 
tion from the September Maryland 
Grand Jury. That body issued a strik- 


ing statement pointing out that “‘as 


*Ibid p. 78. 
* Ibid p. 82. 
*Tbid p. go. 
™ Wage-Hour Release No. 533. 

















there has been brought before the 
Court but one single case during the 
period of a little more than thirteen 
months the law has been in force, 
it is the opinion of this Jury more 
action on the part of the Baltimore 
Division of the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministration can and should be ob- 
tained.” ** 

The Wage-Hour administration 
has increasingly shifted responsibility 
to its regional offices. From July 1, 
1939, until December 15, 1939, the 
“field staff has been allowed to settle, 
without prior reference to Washing- 
ton, cases in which the restitution did 
not exceed $1500 and no legal action 
was involved. Beginning December 
15, the field staff was authorized to 
settle in the field without prior refer- 
ence to Washington all cases except 
those involving legal action or resti- 
tution of more than $50,000.” ** It 
has been possible for the administra- 
tion to shift responsibility to the re- 
gional offices as policies have been 
formulated, the staff properly trained 
and procedures standardized. Decen- 
tralization can be the occasion for 
more effective administration but this 
need not be the case. 

If the Washington office works out 
a strong enforcement program and 
develops a qualified staff in sympathy 
with the legislation, it is possible to 
realize the most effective administra- 
tion through decentralization. How- 
ever, if Washington fails to formulate 
a strong enforcement program, re- 
gional offices of the Wage-Hour ad- 
ministration will continue to reflect 
the dominant interest of the commu- 
nities in which they are located. In 


8 Wage-Hour Release No. 526. 
™* Annual Report, p. 78. 
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certain areas there is a tendency for 
the local offices to give less favorable 
treatment to the complaints of ne- 
groes than other workers in the com- 
munity. Labor should not condemn 
decentralization but should insist 
that it rest on a firm foundation 
of strict and uniform enforcement. 
As for Federal-State cooperation 
there are few means available more 
certain to kill a federal law than place 
the responsibility for its enforcement 
upon unprepared state agencies. 


Labor and Employment 


It is significant that in the field of 
enforcement, labor has the most far- 
reaching opportunities under the 
FLSA. Workers upon their own initi- 
ative can take a violation of the law 
out of administrative channels and 
prosecute the case in the courts for 
double indemnity. It is only in con- 
nection with violations that labor can 
itself make a decision to remove an 
issue from the administrative process. 
Unfortunately, labor has not taken 
full advantage of this. 

Labor agreed, when the law went 
into effect, not to prosecute cases 
hurriedly in the courts in order to pro- 
tect the law from needless constitu- 
tional tests. The policy of non-prose- 
cution of cases has had a restraining 
effect on Labor’s enforcement role. 
The efforts of the individual worker 
have been most noticeable in connec- 
tion with lodging of complaints with 
the administration. Powerless to in- 
sist upon enforcement, thousands of 
complaints of individual workers have 
accumulated in the files of the Wage- 
Hour Administration. Where the 
complaint activities of individual 
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workers have been most apparent, the 
efforts of unions have been decisive. 
The complaints of workers pressed by 
unions have been more thoroughly 
prosecuted by the administration with 
greater wage restitutions accruing to 
the worker. 

Labor has been very active in a 
number of cases, such as, for example, 
the Lawrence Hat Company, a run- 
away millinery firm, which was fined 
$6,000 for wage chiseling. The com- 
pany was brought to court “through 
the efforts of our organization’”’ ac- 
cording to the Hat Worker, official 
organ of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International 
Union. 

The journal states further that 
“the Lawrence Hat Company case 
illustrates the vital function the union 
performs in enforcement of the Wage- 
Hour Law.” The complaint was filed 
by the union staff and they were in- 
strumental in securing the supporting 
evidence. The union watches indus- 
try, knows of violations, forwards in- 
formation to government authorities 
and avoids many needless motions in 
which unorganized workers are apt to 
get involved. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has formed in all parts of the country 
local wage and hour committees whose 
task is primarily to check upon em- 
ployer compliance with the FLSA. 
Complaint and affidavit forms for 
orderly and uniform reporting of 
facts in cases of violations have been 
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made available to local organizations. 

Enforcement of the Wage-Hour 
Law will be no less serious during the 
second year than during the first. 
Standards have advanced. In certain 
industries wage orders have been 


issued and learner exemptions 
granted, all of which makes for 
greater incentives for employers to 
violate the law. Under these circum- 
stances inspection becomes more diffi- 
cult and labor action more necessary. 
In many unions locals have estab- 
lished wage-hour enforcement com- 
mittees. 

Organized labor should discuss 
with the Wage-Hour Administration 
the need of formulating a strong en- 
forcement program, establishing an 
adequate inspection staff in sympathy 
with the legislation and making sure 
that decentralization and Federal- 
State cooperation means stricter 
checking on violators rather than 
leniency. 

Organized labor should further de- 
mand of Congress adequate funds for 
the enforcement of the FLSA. The 
Administration is not seeking the full 
amount necessary. During the first 
session of the 76th Congress, organ- 
ized labor was not prepared to insist 
upon Congressional appropriations 
of sufficient funds for enforcement. 
Labor should redouble its efforts to- 
ward full enforcement or else the in- 
tegrity of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act will be undermined. 
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been truly the “forgotten men” 
in the legislative programs de- 
signed to increase the workers’ secur- 
ity against the hazards of modern eco- 
nomic life. They were not protected 
under Section 7a of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. Many persons 
working as graders or packers, or em- 
ployed by greenhouses under substan- 
tially industrial conditions failed to 
get the protection of the law. More 
recently, persons engaged in so-called 
“agricultural labor’ have been ex- 
cluded from coverage of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act, both the minimum 
wage and maximum hour standards. 
The exclusion applies not only to per- 
sons directly employed by bona fide 
farmers but also to persons employed 
in a loosely defined “area of produc- 
tion” in handling, packing, storing and 
preparing in their raw or natural state, 
or canning of agricultural or horticul- 
tural products, and in making dairy 
products. Many other workers en- 
gaged in slaughtering livestock and in 
fruit and vegetable canning and pack- 
ing are excluded from coverage for 
considerable periods of the year on 
the pretext that their work is related 
to agriculture, though they are actu- 
ally working under industrial condi- 
tions, 
The Social Security Act also ex- 
cludes from its coverage all “‘agricul- 
tural labor.” ‘This term is defined so 
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broadly that many industrial workers 
in the very industries whose substand- 
ard conditions cry out for reform are 
denied protection. 


That industrial 
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workers are so handicapped is obvious 
from the scope of the definition: 


“Agricultural Labor.—The term 
“agricultural labor” includes all serv- 
ice performed— 

(1) On a farm, in the employ of 
any person, in connection with culti- 
vating the soil, or in connection with 
raising or harvesting any agricultural 
or horticultural commodity, including 
the raising, shearing, feeding, caring 
for, training, and management of live- 
stock, bees, poultry, and fur-bearing 
animals and wildlife. 

(2) Inthe employ of the owner or 
tenant or other operator of a farm, in 
connection with the operation, man- 
agement, conservation, improvement, 
or maintenance of such farm and its 
tools and equipment, or in salvaging 
timber or clearing land of brush and 
other debris left by a hurricane, if the 
major part of such service is per- 
formed on a farm. 

(3) Inconnection with the produc- 
tion or harvesting of maple syrup or 
maple sugar or any commodity de- 
fined as an agricultural commodity in 
section 15 (g) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, as amended, or in con- 
nection with the hatching of poultry, 
or in connection with the ginning of 
cotton, or in connection with the 
operation or maintenance of ditches, 
canals, reservoirs, or waterways used 
exclusively for supplying and storing 
water for farming purposes. 

(4) In handling, planting, drying, 
packing, packaging, processing, freez- 
ing, grading, storing, or delivering to 
storage or to market or to a carrier 
for transportation to market, an 
agricultural or horticultural commo 
ity; but only if such service is per- 
formed as an incident to ordinary 
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farming operations or, in the case of 
fruits or vegetables for market. The 
provisions of this paragraph shall not 
be deemed to be applicable with re- 
spect to service performed in connec- 
tion with commercial freezing or in 
connection with any agricultural or 
horticultural commodity after its de- 
livery to a terminal market for distri- 
bution for consumption. 

As used in this subsection, the term 
“farm” includes stock, dairy, poultry, 
fruit, fur-bearing animal, and truck 
farms, plantations, ranches, nurseries, 
ranges, greenhouses or other similar 
structures used primarily for the rais- 
ing of agricultural or horticultural 
commodities, and orchards.” 


Under this definition, adopted in its 
broader form at the last session of 
Congress, sheep-shearers employed by 
contractors, operating definitely on an 
industrial basis, are denied the pro- 
tection of old age insurance. Many 
other workers who were formerly 
covered are now outside the insured 
group. The state unemployment com- 
pensation laws, in general, follow the 
federal exclusions, so that unemployed 
agricultural workers are not insured 
against loss of jobs. Fruit and vege- 
table packers who perform no work in 
the fields and who are employed under 
factory conditions are now denied 
protection they originally had when 
the definition of agricultural labor 
was not so broad. 

When the Social Security Act was 
first adopted, agricultural labor was 
excluded from coverage along with 
domestic labor and_ self-employed 
workers, because of anticipated ad- 
ministrative difficulties in wage report- 
ing and tax collections. The Advisory 
Council on Social Security, after thor- 
ough study, recommended in its report 
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on December 10, 1938, that coverage 
of farm employees should take effect 
in the near future. It said “Farm em- 
ployees . . . are, in general, among 
the wage earners most in need of pro- 
tection against dependent old age and 
premature death. Low wages and 
intermittent employment frequently 
combine to make individual savings 
difficult.” The Council was convinced 
by its study that the difficulties of cov- 
erage had been much overestimated. 
The Social Security Board, also, 
recommended to Congress that the 
“agricultural labor” limitation on cov- 
erage should be modified. In its re- 
port to the President and Congress in 
January, 1939, the Board said: 


“Tt is, of course, apparent that the 
problem of covering the independent 
farmer cannot be finally solved, except 
as part of a general program to cover 
the self-employed. It is also recog- 
nized that the complete inclusion of 
employees engaged in agricultural la- 
bor is fraught with great administra- 
tive difficulties. However, the Board 
believes that the inclusion of large- 
scale farming operations, often of 
a semi-industrial character, probably 
would reduce rather than increase ad- 
ministrative difficulties. . . . 

The Board recommends that the 
language of the present exception re- 
lating to ‘agricultural labor’ be modi- 
fied to make it certain that this excep- 
tion applies only to the services of a 
farmhand employed by a small farmer 
to do the ordinary work connected 
with his farm.” 


The American Federation of La- 
bor endorsed these recommendations. 
It believes that justice demands that 
employers who are conducting indus- 
trial or semi-industrial farms, or who 
employ workers only distantly con- 
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nected with the ordinary work of a 
farmhand, should contribute to the 
protection of their employees as do 
other industrial employers. Justice 
demands, too, that those employees 
who work on “factory farms”, as well 
as those in recognized factories and 
industrial plants, should have some 
security against the industrial hazards 
to which they are exposed. 

In demanding this protection for 
agricultural labor, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is aware of and sym- 
pathetic to the interests of bona fide 
farmers. Many conventions have 
supported agriculturalists in their ef- 
forts to establish their farms on a 
paying basis, and to secure their fair 
share of the national income. Labor 
has endorsed many proposals for aid 
to farm groups. Along with greater 
prosperity for farmers, the American 
Federation of Labor wants for agri- 
cultural wage earners modern stand- 
ards of hours and wages and of social 
insurance. Especially when farms are 
operated on a huge, mechanized scale, 
employing mechanics, irrigation ditch- 
men, packers, truckers, or hiring 
masses of workers for temporary 
work, we must recognize that they 
create industrial problems of wages, 
hours and conditions of employment, 
and should be subject to the same 
types of legislative control which af- 
fect other industries. 

The competition from industrial- 
ized “factory” farms drives down 
prices and often puts small independ- 
ent farmers out of business. Yet the 
owners of these same big “farms” 
undertake to be the voice of the 
farmers when they oppose social legis- 
lation which would protect workers. 
It would be to the interest of bona fide 
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small farmers to dissociate themselves 
from the industrial “farmers,” and to 
support the laborers hired on such in- 
dustrial farms in their demand for 
equal protection of the social legisla- 
tion which the other industrial workers 
enjoy. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor is supporting a bill (H. R. 7935) 
designed to amend the definition of 
agricultural labor in the Social Secur- 
ity Act so that the workers employed: 
by industrial or semi-industrial farms, 
and other workers whose jobs are only 
distantly connected with farming, may 
have the protection to which they 
should be entitled. They work for 
low wages without the opportunity to 
provide for their old age. They can- 
not look forward to independent 
farming for themselves as do many 
workers who start work as farm hands 
on small farms where the relationship 
with their employer is more personal. 
Their tenure of work is irregular so 
that unemployment compensation is 
especially important for them. Many 
of these workers were formerly cov- 
ered by the law and had the equity 
they had built up in the old age insur- 
ance taken away from them by the ex- 
panded definition of agricultural labor 
in 1939. This unjust and unreason- 
able exclusion of a great group of 
workers whose status is really that of 
industrial laborers should be reme- 
died. The bill proposes to substitute 
for the definition of agricultural labor 
quoted above, the following: 


“The term ‘agricultural labor’ 
means service by a farmhand in the 
employ of a bona fide farmer to do 
work connected with a non-industrial 
farm.” 
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It is obvious that under this pro- 
vision actual farm labor would still be 
excluded. Farmers who operate their 
farms with the assistance of “hired 
hands” would not be required to pay 
social security taxes on their payrolls. 
The coverage of this class of labor, 
like domestic labor, still presents diffi- 
culties in administration, like those of 
covering self-employed workers. The 
large number of farmers who own or 
operate bona fide farms would still 
pay no social security taxes. The great 
corporations and industrialists who 
operate “factory farms” would pay, 
as do other industrial employers, and 
the small farmers would benefit indi- 
rectly by the contribution which the 
industrial farms would make toward 
the industrial problems which they 
create. The county relief which sup- 
ports the destitute, ill paid employees 
of industrial farms during periods of 
unemployment and in their old age, is 
financed in large part by general taxes 
which are levied on small farm owners. 
If the burdens of unemployment and 
unemployable aged workers were 
borne in part by the farm industries 
which demand thousands of tempo- 
rary workers at low wages and provide 
no regular living for them, the general 
relief problem would be smaller. In- 
dustrial organization creates tremen- 
dous problems of insecurity for the 
workers. We have recognized this 
and protected some of the industrial 
workers by social legislation. It is 
time that we face honestly the prob- 
lem of insecurity of the employees of 
“factory farms.” There should be no 
discrimination against them. They 
need protection which only legislation 
can supply. 
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The claim that these workers should 
be excluded because the tax collections 
could not be made from farmers is a 
subterfuge. The employers who would 
be affected under the proposed bill 
(H. R. 7935) are not the thousands 
of small farmers who hire only regu- 
lar farm help but the comparatively 
few industrialists and big companies 
which are operating businesses as in- 
dustrialized as others now under the 
Act, and whose methods of operation 
would make payroll reporting and 
tax collections entirely feasible. The 
workers need protection. The indus- 
trial farmers should be held respon- 
sible for the insecurity their methods 
of operation help create. When fac- 
tory conditions are created on farms 
and in work related to agriculture, 
modern standards of working and liv- 
ing conditions and modern programs 
of social insurance should be estab- 
lished for the employees. 

Bona fide farmers, as well as all 
farm laborers, have a common cause 
in demanding that industrialists should 
not avoid their fair responsibility and 
secure competitive advantages by hid- 
ing their industrialization and big busi- 
ness methods under the pretext that 
they too are “farmers.” For them 
the word “farmer’’ takes on new mean- 
ing. It is as unjust to exclude their 
workers from the advantages of pro- 
tective legislation as it would be to 
exclude the cooks, waiters, and cham- 
bermaids employed by a great hotel 
upon the plea that domestic service in 
private homes is not covered and that 
these workers were performing “‘do- 
mestic service.” When the employer 
is operating a really industrialized 
plant he should take his fair share of 
the burden of insecurity which indus- 
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trialization has created, and his em- 
ployees should be entitled to the bene- 
fits our protective legislation estab- 
lished to reduce or compensate, in 
part, for that insecurity. To define 
“agricultural labor” as the services 
of a farmhand employed by a small 
farmer to do the ordinary work con- 
nected with his farm, is to give the 
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term the meaning which it should rea- 
sonably have, a meaning clear to the 
average person thinking of farm la- 
borers, and a meaning which will per- 
mit the employees of industrial farms 
to receive the fair treatment and se- 
curity under the laws to which the 
character of their jobs should entitle 
them. 


VIA CRUCIS 
What riddles, Lord, what hard things darkly said! 


Too oft a stone, the heavenly bread, 
When with harsh paradoxes are the hungry fed! 


Here is a thing that cannot ever be: 
“Take up thy cross and follow me.” 
That “burden light” bewilders us with irony. 


How hoist Thy cross upon this back of mine? 
“Son, did I say My cross, or thine? 
The Boanerges could not drink that acrid wine. 


“God, God-abandoned, I; on either side 
A thief—and one found where to hide: 
Alone, in an enormous loneliness, I died. 


“Social, thy pain: escape thou mayst not seek 
From drudging task, or duty bleak— 
The universal lot, despite thy pangs unique. 


“But secret is its solace, past all price: 
Accept thy cross, thy sacrifice, 
And this day—daily—be with me in Paradise.” 


—THEODORE MaynarbD, Commonweal. 








CHANGES IN OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


Epitor1AL Note.—The following skit was prepared for use by the Education 
Committee of the Baltimore Federation of Labor which has been presenting, at the 
Federation’s regular meetings, informal dialogues upon important issues in Organized 


Labor’s program. 


Leader: Tonight, following the 
suggestion in Mr. Green’s letter, we 
shall take up the important changes 
in old-age insurance which should be 
brought to the immediate attention 
of our members. I am going to ask 
a number of questions about the 
changes in the law which were made 
by Congress last August. Brother 
Duhan here has studied up on the 
old law, while Brother Vincent will 
give most of the information about 
amendments. You are welcome to 
raise questions at any time, and every 
so often I’ll give opportunity for ques- 
tions and discussion from the floor. 

Now, Brother Vincent and Brother 
Duhan, what should the delegates tell 
their local unions about these changes 
in the old-age insurance law? 

Vincent: The first thing, it seems 
to me, is to let all the members who 
are around 65 years old know what 
they’re entitled to under the new law. 
After that, every member ought to 
know how the old-age pensions are 
figured and how to keep track of his 
own social security account. 

Duhan: It’s important to get the 
word around right away to the older 
members, especially, because the pay- 
ment of monthly old-age benefits be- 
gins next January, instead of in 1942. 

Vincent: Yes. And after January 
I, 1940, all old-age benefits will come 
in monthly payments . . . instead of 
in a lump sum. 

Duhan: And a worker over 65 
who’s retired will draw his monthly 
benefits for the rest of his life. 
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Leader: Why, 1940 is just around 
the corner . . . Workers who are 
to be eligible for an old-age pen- 
sion in the near future ought to have 
the information about their benefits 
right away. What are they entitled 
to under this new law? 

Vincent: A worker who is 65 and 
not employed is entitled to monthly 
old-age benefits for the rest of his 
life . . . if he’s been working in oc- 
cupations covered by the law. 

Duhan: And the law now covers a 
considerably larger number of work- 
ers than it did before. 

Vincent: Yes. This new law cov- 
ers workers who are over 65... 
Also employees in building and loan 
associations, and in the maritime 
service on American vessels, as well 
as those employed in industry and 
commerce. Of course railroad em- 
ployees come under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. 

Duhan: The main occupations that 
still aren’t covered are agricultural 
labor, domestic service, employment 
by foreign governments, and by non- 
profit making organizations like 
churches and schools. 

Vincent: Every working man or 
woman ought to see for himself and 
herself whether his job is covered. 

Duhan: And every business agent, 
every union officer and every union 
headquarters ought to have that in- 
formation right where they can give 
it to anybody who wants to know. 
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Leader: Perhaps some of the dele- 
gates would like to inquire about cer- 
tain jobs and whether they come under 
the old-age insurance law. 
(Opportunity for questions from the 

floor) 

Now, Brother Duhan and Brother 
Vincent, if a worker is covered by the 
law, when does he get monthly old- 
age benefits and how much do they 
come to? 

Duhan: A worker who is over 65 
and is not employed draws his old- 
age benefit check every month for the 
rest of his life. 

Vincent: And the size of the bene- 
fits check depends upon the average 
monthly wage since January 1, 1937. 

Duhan: It is easy to figure your 
average monthly wage . . . Add up 
what you’ve earned since January 1, 
1937 in employment covered by the 
Social Security law and divide it by 
the number of months until you’re 65, 
or until you stop working after 65. 

Vincent: If you became 65 in 1937 
or 1938, the time between your birth- 
day and January 1, 1939, doesn’t 
count in figuring your average pay. 

Duhan: Yes. The old law put a 
stop date for earning credits toward 
your old-age pension; but now what 
you. earn after you’re 65 counts just 
the same as’ any other wages. 

Duhan: Unless you earn less than 
$15 a month ... but that just means 
you can pick up some change at odd 
jobs without forfeiting your pension. 

Vincent: That’s true. But if you’re 
earning regular wages they count to- 
ward your old-age benefits whatever 
your age. 

Leader: How do you figure your 
benefits ? 

Vincent: First figure your average 
wage since January I, 1937, in em- 
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ployment covered by the law, whether 
you've been paid day rate or piece 
rate. 

Duhan: If you haven’t kept track 
of all you’ve earned since January 1, 
1937... Or want to see whether 
your figure checks with your social 
security record . . . fill out one of 
these postal cards, put out by the So- 
cial Security Board, requesting a 
statement of the average wage to 
your credit. 

Vincent: We gave out those postal 
cards at the meeting here the other 
night. But there are more here, if 
the delegates want them for their 
locals. 

Leader: That’s good. Any dele- 
gate who wants more of these cards 
to give out to his own union members 
can get them from Brother Duhan 
and Brother Vincent after this meet- 
ing. 

Vincent: Your monthly old-age 
benefits come to 40 per cent of your 
average monthly wage since January 
I, 1937 . . . up to $50 a month. 

Duhan: That would be $20 a 
month in benefits if your wages had 
averaged $50 a month. 

Vincent: If you’ve averaged more 
than $50 a month, add 10 per cent to 
your old-age benefits for everything 
above $50 a month in wages. 

Duhan: So if your average wages 
come to $100 a month, your benefits 
will be $20 for the first $50 and 10 
per cent of the next $50, or $5 a 
month more. That makes $25 a 
month in benefits if your wages aver- 
aged $100 a month. 

Vincent: There’s some more to it. 
Add 1 per cent to your benefits for 
every year you’ve made at least $200 
in wages in employment covered by 
the law. 
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Duhan: That’s important later on. 
It’ll add quite a bit to a fellow’s 
benefits if he’s worked 30 or 40 years 
under this law. 

Leader: Are there any questions 
at this time? 

(Opportunity for discussion) 
What’s the next point we need to 
keep in mind? 

Vincent: A worker has to be fully 
insured in order to get old-age bene- 
fits. 

Leader: When is a worker fully 
insured, Brother Vincent? 

Vincent: To figure whether a 
worker is fully insured you count up 
the quarters of a year from January 
I, 1937 until he’s 65, or retires, or 
dies. If he’s earned as much as $50 
a quarter in at least half of those 
quarters, he’s fully insured. 

Duhan: But we must tell our older 
men they must have at least 6 quar- 
ters of work in covered employment 
to be fully insured. 

Leader: That clears up that point. 
But I am sure the delegates must 
have a number of questions that have 
come to them from workers who are 
around 65 years old. 

(Opportunity for questions from the 
floor) 

Could you give us some examples 
of how it works, and what benefits a 
person is entitled to, Brother Vincent 
and Brother Duhan? 

(Illustrations of how it would work) 

Leader: Is there anything more 
that ought to be brought out at this 
time? 

Vincent: Yes, Mr. Chairman. You 
have to make application for your 
old-age benefits. Don’t wait around 
expecting the Social Security office to 
hunt you up. 

Leader: That’s good. Tell your 
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members and friends who are eligible 
to apply for their old-age benefits. 

Duhan: Better tell people, too, that 
their unemployment compensation 
isn’t deducted from their old-age 
benefits. A man who was out of 
work told me just the other day that 
he wasn’t claiming his unemployment 
compensation because he didn’t want 
to cut down the benefits he was en- 
titled to when he retired after the age 
of 65. He wouldn’t believe me when 
I said it didn’t affect his old-age bene- 
fits—until I checked up with the so- 
cial security office. 

Vincent: Yeah. My brother-in-law 
was talking like that the other day. 
They’ve got to get it straight from 
the union, or else any number of fel- 
lows won’t claim their unemployment 
compensation for fear of cutting 
down their old-age benefits. 

Leader: That’s fine. Has every- 
body got that point straight now so 
as to take it back to your union? Any 
questions? 

Duhan: And that raises another 
point, Mr. Chairman. Some of our 
members who are over 65 have al- 
ready received their old-age insurance 
under the old law. They got it in 
one lump sum. Some of them have 
had a chance to go back to work. 

Vincent: Yes. Under the new law 
they can have their account reopened 
and qualify for monthly benefits, if 
they’ve worked 6 quarters since this 
new law went into effect on January 
I, 1939. 

Duhan: But in that case a worker 
must be sure that the employer has 
paid his old age insurance tax for 
every day he’s worked in 1939. 

Leader: I see. A worker over 65 
can start all over again after Jan- 
uary I, 1939 .. . work 6 quarters 
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at a job that’s covered by the old age 
insurance law and qualify for regular 
old-age benefits. 

But what about the lump sum bene- 
fits he’s already received? 

Duhan: It will be deducted from 
the monthly benefit payments when 
he retires. If he lives long enough 
he’ll draw more than the lump sum 
amounted to. 

Leader: That’s a mighty important 
consideration. 

Vincent: It sure is. You can go on 
working as long as you have the 
strength and capacity. And what you 
earn until you stop working is credited 
toward your old-age benefits. 

Duhan: They treat workers over 
65 just the same as they do anybody 
else . . . They tax their wages just 
the same, and credit the wages to- 
ward old-age benefits. 

Leader: Is the old-age security tax 
the same under their new law as it 
was before? 

Vincent: It’s just about the same. 
The employer pays 1¢ tax for every 
dollar he pays in wages. And the 
worker pays a cent for every dollar 
of wages he receives. 

Duhan: They pay that until 1942. 
Then it goes up to 2 cents on the 
dollar on both sides. By 1949 both 
the employer and the worker pay 
3 cents on the dollar. 

Vincent: The worker’s tax is de- 
ducted from the pay envelope and 
paid by the employer, along with his 
own. 

Duhan: And the law requires the 
employer to give the worker a receipt 
for the old-age security tax he de- 
ducts from the pay envelope. 

Vincent: He must give the worker 
a receipt that the worker can keep, 
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and give it at least once a year, or 
at any time that the worker is sepa- 
rated from his employment. 

Duhan: This is very imporiant. It 
gives you a chance to check up on the 
report on your wages that goes in 
with the tax, instead of waiting until 
you want your pension before finding 
out how your account stands. 

Leader: I wonder whether any one 
wants to make a remark or raise a 
question at this time. 

(Opportunity for discussion) 

Now is there anything further that 
the delegates should know? 

Vincent: Yes. Under the new law, 
if a worker draws old-age benefits, 
his wife is entitled to half as much 
more, if she is over 65 and not get- 
ting a larger benefit in her own right. 
And every unmarried dependent child 
under 18 is entitled to a benefit that 
is half as large as the father’s. 

Leader: Give us an example, won’t 
you? 

(Examples by Brother Vincent and 
Brother Duhan) 

Duhan: And if a person who is en- 
titled to old-age benefits dies, his sur- 
viving widow and dependent children 
receive monthly benefits based upon 
what he would have drawn if he were 
alive. 

Vincent: Yes. The widow gets 
three-fourths of his benefits if she’s 
over 65 or caring for dependent chil- 
dren. Each unmarried dependent 
child under 18 gets half the benefits 
its father would have drawn. There’s 
even a provision for paying half the 
worker’s benefits to each dependent 
parent if there is no widow or de- 
pendent child. 

Duhan: And if there are no surviv- 
ors entitled to benefits when an in- 
sured worker dies, there’s a lump- 
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sum payment up to six times his 
monthly benefits—to take care of his 
burial expenses. 

Leader: These are very important 
changes . . . monthly benefits to a 
worker for the rest of his life, sup- 
plementary benefits to his family, and 
death benefits. They put some real 
security into this law. Are there any 
questions or remarks at this point? 
(Opportunity for discussion from the 

floor. ) 

Is there anything further, Brother 
Vincent and Brother Duhan? 

Vincent: That’s all I have in mind, 
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except to urge the delegates to see 
that their members who are around 
65 years old get busy at once and find 
out what they are entitled to under 
this law. 

Duhan: Tell them... and all 
your members to get hold of this 
green pamphlet on Changes in the 
Social Security Act, Old Age Insur- 
ance, and this white release on Major 
Changes in the Social Security Act 
that gives the original law and the 
amendments side by side. If you 
study these you'll know pretty well 
where you stand, 


THESE ARE THE HILLS 


We followed a leaf-blurred trail to the hill’s high shoulder, 

To lie on an out-cropped rock, molded by water and frost. 
Warmth of midsummer sun was stored in the granite boulder, 
Grey-lichened, fringed with cone flowers, color of rust. 


“These are the hills,” you said, “beloved of our vanished sires.” 
The lake beyond grew red in the light of the lowered sun, 

As once the dusk grew red with smoke of Indian fires 

Before the white man came and the stronger won. 


Quarries had pitted the hill-side, blighted apple and cherry, 
No mower halted his scythe to feel the wind on his brow, 
Milkweed and bramble grew in a welter of huckleberry 
Over the slanted meadow where oxen pulled the plow. 


We who sprung from this land, transplanted to alien places, 
Carry its cells in our blood, welded in sinew and bone; 
Something immortal is here no cycle erases, 

Something lives in these hills, stronger than stone. 


—KAaTHERINE VAN Der VEER, Spirit. 








WASHINGTON—THE CITY BEAUTIFUL? 


PAUL SCHARRENBERG 


ROFESSIONAL promoters and 
Passa visitors have designated 
Washington as “The City Beau- 
tiful.”” Beauty is a relative term and 
no one can deny that Washington has 
beautiful residential areas, magnifi- 
cent Government buildings, marble 
palaces and memorials and public 
parks surpassed by few American 
cities. What is not seen by the casual 
visitor and what is scarcely known by 
most residents of Washington is the 
existence of several extensive slum 
areas where frightfully overcrowded 
and unsanitary housing conditions pre- 
vail and where ugly poverty stalks 
stark-naked and unashamed. 
Washington’s poverty is, in the 
main, confined to the colored popula- 
tion which according to the 1930 cen- 
sus was 132,068 or 27 per cent of the 
population. Because Washington’s 
poor cannot possibly pay the prevail- 
ing rent for semi-sanitary quarters, a 
large percentage of the submerged is 
concentrated in alleys and alley life is 
not easily described. It must be seen 
to be appreciated. According to the 
Research Department of the District 
of Columbia Council of Social Agen- 
cies there are 15,000 so-called dwell- 
ings in the nation’s capital without 
inside toilet or bath. One of Wash- 
ington’s worst slum sections virtually 
adjoins the Capitol and the office 
buildings in which our statesmen dis- 
cuss bills to promote the general wel- 
fare. In that particular section more 
than a fifth of the “homes” do not 
have any running water. 
The desperate poverty which com- 
pels thousands of families to live in 
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overcrowded and insanitary houses 
also prevents normal life in other re- 
spects. A minimum diet is out of the 
question. Washington’s torrid sum- 
mer heat bears heaviest on the slum 
dwellers and during the winter months 
the ever present family problem is to 
make a choice between food and fuel, 
to starve or to freeze. Life under 
such conditions has its inevitable con- 
sequences and a glimpse at recent sta- 
tistical compilations, plain and unvar- 
nished, gives us the awful truth. 

In 1937, Washington’s death rate 
from tuberculosis was 75 per cent 
greater than the average for the 
United States. The Washington rate 
per 100,000 persons was 83.8. For 
the United States it was 53.6 per 100,- 
000 persons. However, this is only 
half the awful truth. In Washington’s 
poverty stricken sections the death 
rate from tuberculosis runs as high as 
401 per 100,000 population. This is 
more than seven times the national 
average. 

The Washington death rate from 
pneumonia is 42 per cent higher than 
the national average. In the slums 
deaths from pneumonia have been 
more than three times the national 
rate. 

In 1937, St. Elizabeths, Washing- 
ton’s big hospital for mental disease 
admitted 607 Washingtonians. Dur- 
ing the same year the District’s rate 
for population in mental hospitals was 
higher than in any of the 48 States. 
In 1938 it cost the District of Co- 
lumbia $2,440,780 to take care of the 
indigent insane. 

The record of infant mortality tells 
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another sordid tale. In 1937, 747 
babies under one year of age died in 
Washington. Although the colored 
population is less than a third, 407 of 
these dead infants were Negroes and 
only 340 were whites. The Negro 
babies were born in the slums and in 
many instances the primary cause of 
untimely death was that mother and 
babies could not get enough to eat. 

Very much more could be said 
about the manifestations of poverty 
in the nation’s capital. The published 
hearings on the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill for 1940 contain 
especially illuminating data. For in- 
stance, it was revealed that $65,000 
worth of food was purchased for 
school lunches furnished to needy chil- 
dren only, during approximately 245 
school days, from July 5, 1938 to June 
30, 1939. Disbursements for labor, 
transportation, fuel, equipment and 
other items incident to the prepara- 
tion of school lunches are in addition 
to the $65,000. 

Statistics on illegitimate births add 
a dark column to the unpublished 
chapter in “The City Beautiful” vol- 
ume. In the country as a whole, there 
were 74,983 illegitimate births in 
1937. This is at the rate of 4.02 per 
hundred total births. In Washington 
the rate was 8.3 based on a total of 
841 such births. The higher rate for 
Washington is made up wholly by the 
colored slum residents since the babies 
born of unmarried white mothers were 
only 1.4 per hundred, which is con- 
siderably below the average national 
rate. 

Child delinquency in Washington 
also points an accusing finger at pov- 
erty and slums. The environment of 
Washington’s submerged affects 
young as well as old. In 1937 the 
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cases of 840 children were acted upon 
by the Juvenile Court. Of these 630 
were colored and 210 were whites. 
Almost half of the total came from 
the slum sections, although only one- 
fourth of Washington’s children lived 
there. 

Washington’s prison population 
furnishes another interesting com- 
mentary on white vs. colored offend- 
ers. There are slightly in excess of 
1600 persons in Lorton, the District 
penitentiary. According to Hugh F. 
Rivers, Executive Secretary of the 
Parole Board, 65 per cent of Lorton’s 
inmates are colored and only 35 per 
cent white. 

In Washington’s City Jail the daily 
average population, by race and sex 
for the fiscal year 1938 was: White 
males, 199; Colored males, 341; 
White females, 26, and Colored 
females, 80, the total being 646. 

Senator Ellender of Louisiana has 
presented some startling comparative 
figures on this subject. Addressing the 
Senate on January 14, 1938, he 
pointed to the respective negro and 
white population of these two cities as 
revealed by the 1930 census: 


Total Percentage 
population Negro Negro 
Washington® .... 486,869 132,068 27% 
New Orleans ..... 458,762 129,632 28% 


Then he submitted statistical facts 
obtained from the Superintendents of 
Police in Washington and New Or- 
leans: 

“In 1935 New Orleans recorded 
22 arrests for murders committed by 
whites and 26 by colored people; 27 
whites and 10 negroes were arrested 





* The current estimate of Washington’s popu- 
lation is 627,000 with an increased negro popula- 
tion in excess of 50,000 over the Census figures 
of 1930. 
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for manslaughter; for rape, 7 whites 
and 11 colored; robbery, 52 white 
and 29 colored; aggravated assault, 
107 whites and 111 negroes; burglary, 
119 whites, 131 negroes; larceny, 427 
whites, 399 colored; auto thefts, 31 
whites, 18 colored. So in the city of 
New Orleans with a 28 per cent negro 
population, there were 1,527 arrests 
—792 whites and 735 negroes.” 

Senator Ellender made his deadly 
comparison by citing similar figures 
for the same year in Washington with 
a negro population only 1 per cent less 
than that of New Orleans: 

“Murder, 19 white, 53 colored; 
manslaughter, 29 white, 15 colored; 
rape, 9 white, 13 colored; robbery, 
163 whites, 359 negroes; assault, 105 
whites, 313 negroes; housebreaking 
(burglary), 301 whites, 916 negroes; 
larceny, 209 whites, 330 negroes; 
auto theft, 146 whites and 5 negroes. 
This makes the grand total of Wash- 
ington arrests, 2,985. Of this number 
the negroes, with only 27 per cent of 
the population, furnished 2,004 cases 
as against 981 whites.” 

No one acquainted with Senator 
Ellender would accuse him of deliber- 
ately suppressing a part of the awful 
truth with respect to Washington’s 
crime record. It is quite possible, 
however, that he did so innocently. 
The Senator’s quoted comparative fig- 
ures are based upon “arrests” actually 
made. But in Washington, during the 
first half of 1939, arrests were made 
in only 41 per cent of the cases of 
which the police have records. So we 
are told in the current report of Dr. 
James A. Nolan, director of Wash- 
ington’s Criminal Justice Association. 

Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising that even such a violent 
champion of the District of Columbia 
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as the Washington Post should con- 
fess in its editorial columns, Septem- 
ber 5, 1939, that “Washington has an 
unenviable crime record of long stand- 
ing.” Another unenviable record 
which may be mentioned is the death 
rate from alcoholism. The Census 
Bureau is authority for the assertion 
that, next to Nevada, Washington has 
the highest alcohol death rate in the 
United States. 

Why do such conditions exist in the 
Nation’s Capital? Why does The 
City Beautiful, year after year, main- 
tain such awful records in sickness, 
mortality and crime? 

The District of Columbia has a 
higher per capita income than any 
state in the Union. The average per 
capita income for the entire United 
States is $432 per annum. Mississippi 
has the lowest per capita income of 
any state, i. e., $170.00. New York 
state with a per capita income of 
$700.00 leads all states. But the Dis- 
trict of Columbia leads all states with 
a per capita income of $966.00. 

This higher per capita income for 
Washington is based largely upon 
Government payrolls. In April, 1939, 
there were 121,993 employes in the 
executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the District of Columbia. 
The total payroll for these employes 
for April was $21,458,816, represent- 
ing an average for the month of $176 
per employe. The District of Colum- 
bia Municipal Government has an- 
other 14,663 persons on the payrolls 
at an estimated total for 1940 of $26,- 
153,000 with an average monthly sal- 
ary of $148.66. 

The Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics (U. S. Division of Public As- 
sistance Research) reports that dur- 
ing April, 1939, no less than 23,892 
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residents of the District of Columbia 
were employed under various Federal 
Work Programs. 

Thus, in a total District population 
of approximately half a million 160,- 
548 were either on the Federal pay- 
roll, on the payroll of the Municipal 
Government, or on a Federal Work 
payroll. In other words, the predomi- 
nating industry of Washington is the 
Government itself. 

Washington manufacturers, accord- 
ing to the 1937 census, employed only 
8,714 workers who drew annual wages 
amounting to $12,848,273. This 
leaves only the building trades and the 
various groups which may be roughly 
classified as ‘“‘service trades” employed 
in hotels and restaurants, places of 
amusement, retail stores and finally in 
communication and transportation. 
There are no reliable figures as to 
number or the earnings of those last 
named but it is known that many of 
Washington’s lowest paid workers are 
to be found in hotels and restaurants. 
For instance, when the minimum wage 
was fixed for waitresses, several 
Washington hotels began to substitute 
negro waiters for the white girls 
previously employed. It took weeks 
of active boycotting, which had gen- 
eral public support, before the white 
girls were reinstated in their jobs at 
the established minimum wage of 
$13.25 for a six day week, exclusive 
of meals. Colored housemen em- 
ployed by Washington hotels are paid 
as little as $40.00 per month. For 
this wage they are required to work 
nine hours every day of the year and 
supply their board and lodging. 

As already stated, Washington has 
a higher per capita income than any 
State in the Union. It is reasonably 
certain also that no other American 
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city of comparable size has as large a 
percentage of per population on a 
steady payroll. And finally, what 
other city in per population class can 
boast of a single employer with a 
guaranteed payroll of 136,656 em- 
ployes. Washington alone has such a 
benefactor. His name is Uncle Sam! 

Why, then is Washington cursed 
with an undue share of slums, poverty 
and crime? 

The answer is that the residents of 
Washington do not have a sense of 
personal responsibility for civic imper- 
fections. Civic pride, such as exists 
more or less in every other American 
city, has never got a foothold among 
Washingtonians. 

Before placing any blame for this 
deplorable and anomalous condition 
upon the residents, sometimes mistak- 
enly named citizens of Washington, 
it is necessary to remove the wholly 
erroneous assumption that Washing- 
ton is just another American City. As 
a matter of fact, the District of Co- 
lumbia, i. e., the so-called City of 
Washington, is more akin to an old- 
time Southern plantation, or a medi- 
eval feudal estate, where no one had 
any authority or responsibility except 
the owner or the feudal lord and such 
of his servants as may have been dele- 
gated with temporary power to carry 
out his wishes. 

Washington is governed by Con- 
gress through administrative officials 
appointed by the President for certain 
terms. Both House and Senate have 
a District of Columbia Committee. 
These Committees, among other 
things, recommend each year the 
amount the United States will con- 
tribute toward the D. C. municipal 
government. Aside from the Capitol 
and the White House with their spa- 
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cious grounds the United States owns 
an ever increasing number of build- 
ings to house the staff necessary for 
New Deal enterprises. From this fact 
it would seem that the United States 
contribution should have been reason- 
ably increased from year to year. The 
record shows, however, that the 
United States percentage of contribu- 
tion has steadily decreased from 
38.21% in 1922 to 15.70% in 1939. 

The residents of Washington have 
a fondness for banding themselves to- 
gether in “Citizens Associations.” But 
deep down in their hearts they know 
that a citizen without the franchise is 
like a fish without water. They can 
appear before Congressional Com- 
mittees to complain and voice griev- 
ances, they can bellow and holler be- 
fore the appointed officials of the 
D. C. government but if snubbed or 
slighted there is absolutely nothing 
they can do about it. They have the 
dubious right ‘‘to petition” but that is 
all. They do not have the glorious 
privilege of electing anyone and can- 
not “turn the rascals out” no matter 
what provocation the appointed ras- 
cals may offer. 

Take for example, the manner in 
which the police take it out of the hide 
of the voteless “citizens.” During 
1938 the police made 160,888 arrests 
for all offenses. 97,945 of these ar- 
rests were for traffic violations and 
$360,481.67 was collected in fines and 
forfeitures by the traffic courts. 
Washingtonians know that the police 
spent a large part of their time dec- 
orating autos with police tags. They 
know that burglars and holdup men 
carry on their nefarious work with 
comparative impunity while the guar- 





dians of the peace are having their 
eyes and ears cocked for the “‘citizens” 
who commit minor traffic violations. 
But all the indignant “‘citizen”’ can do 
is to grin and bear and pay! 

It should not be inferred from this 
recital of wrongs that Washington has 
no public spirited citizens and out- 
standing public servants. There are 
such and it was the tireless energy of 
such men that finally gave to the Na- 
tion’s Capital its Alley Dwelling Au- 
thority and its Small Claims Court. 

The point is that sincere and earn- 
est reformers in Washington are 
laboring under a terrific handicap. 
When Washington’s alleys were laid 
out, long before the Civil War, it was 
on the reasonable supposition that the 
slaves should be housed near the 
masters’ abode. Alley life was in- 
tended for slaves and all too many 
Washingtonians of this day and gen- 
eration still consider this an ideal ar- 
rangement. 

In other American cities the re- 
former can appeal for support to the 
electorate. If not successful the first 
time he can and usually does try again 
and again. But Washington has no 
electorate. Washington’s fate as a 
municipality is in the hands of a Con- 
gress chosen by the entire American 
electorate. It is paradoxical, but true, 
that members of Congress who de- 
liver frequent and lengthy orations 
extolling the virtues of democracy are 
not willing to grant the citizen’s fran- 
chise to residents of Washington. 
And, believe it or not, the principal 
point made against enfranchisement is 
fear that the alley dwellers, the 
negroes, will wield the balance of 
power in municipal elections. 








BREMERTON TRADE UNIONISTS RUN A 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE 


R. H. Epwarps 


HEN twenty-eight people 

got together in Rochdale, 

England, in 1844, they for- 
mulated an organization and set of 
principles that became the foundation 
of the present-day world-wide con- 
sumer cooperative movement. The 
story of their trials, their tribulations, 
their errors, the obstacles they sur- 
mounted, is familiar to all who have 
interested themselves in this move- 
ment, 

The experiences of the “Rochdale 
Pioneers” has been repeated many 
times in many lands in the near-cen- 
tury that has passed since that early 
effort of those who labor and pro- 
duce to enjoy more fully the fruits of 
their toil. And, significantly, the suc- 
cess of all those later efforts, under 
varying conditions, have been, sub- 
stantially, in direct ratio to the care 
with which they have copied the pat- 
tern woven by the weavers of Roch- 
dale. 

Perhaps the most important lesson 
to be learned from the Rochdale weav- 
ers is the fact that to commence a 
consumer cooperative, there is no need 
for the fanfare that usually accom- 
panies the organization of a new eco- 
nomic or political “movement” in any 
given community. 

The experiences of nine trade 
unionists—eight machinists affiliated 
with the I. A. of M. and one teacher 
affliated with the A. F. T.—in 
Bremerton, Washington, proves once 
again that consumer cooperation is a 
type of self-help which working men 
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and women can begin rendering unto 
themselves immediately, regardless of 
the smallness of their number. 

In one respect only, however, were 
circumstances of the nine trade union- 
ists of Bremerton and the 28 flannel 
weavers of Rochdale similar—they 
were trade unionists genuinely inter- 
ested in improving the economic status 
of themselves and their fellow men. 

The Rochdale weavers were at the 
very bottom of the economic scale. 
The Bremerton trade-unionists were 
of a higher-than-average income 
group. The Rochdale weavers were 
in desperate circumstances, the result 
of unemployment and merciless ex- 
ploitation. The Bremerton trade 
unionists were steadily employed in 
a city which the depression of 1929-39 
all but passed by. 

These contrasts are here noted in 
passing because they are of deep 
significance in later developments. 
They must be taken into consideration 
by any groups or individuals who 
might aspire to follow the program 
or profit by the experiences of the 
Bremerton group. Local conditions 
will have marked bearing on the ease 
or difficulty that accompanies a start 
toward forming a cooperative. 

The utter desperation of the work- 
ers in the British textile mills of the 
1830-40 period was, fundamentally, 
the prime motivation of the first suc- 
cessful consumer cooperative. They 
had to succeed. Mean circumstances, 
were, in the long run, a distinct advan- 
tage. Again, in contrast, let us re- 
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view briefly what the effect of com- 
parative security meant to the Brem- 
erton group in their attempt to in- 
troduce genuine cooperation to their 
community. Bremerton is a one-in- 
dustry city—the site of a United 
States navy yard. Everyone depends 
on this industry either directly or in- 
directly, for his livelihood. Employ- 
ment, though it has had its peaks and 
valleys in the last 10 years, has been 
high. The relief load has been small 
compared to other sections. Wage 
scales, both in government and pri- 
vate employment, have held up better 
than in other industrial centers of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The trade union movement in 
Bremerton is highly developed, the 
city, of approximately 12,000 popula- 
tion, having some fifty A. F. of L. 
locals and four central bodies. The 
counsel of organized labor is sought 
and respected in all matters of civic 
development on an equal basis with 
other organized groups—commergjal, 
fraternal or religious. 

Bremerton is, comparatively speak- 
ing, a prosperous, self-satisfied com- 
munity—a serious obstacle to intro- 
ducing consumer cooperation. It is 
dificult to interest folks in a move- 
ment designed to better their economic 
status when they feel, sub-consciously, 
that they are getting along all right 
in the world. Although the city is 
thoroughly organized from a trade 
union standpoint, few will rise to deny 
that the unions lack aggressiveness, 
due to this same self-satisfied attitude 
of the rank and file. Groups contem- 
plating formation of a consumer co- 
operative and similarly situated, will, 
no doubt, find their first efforts dif_i- 
cult. But that should not discourage 
leaders, even though only a handful 
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can be interested at the outset. Like- 
wise, where conditions are more com- 
parable to those of 1840 Rochdale— 
and there are such communities in 
1939 America—experiences are likely 
to be somewhat similar to those of the 
pioneers. Everywhere, between these 
two contrasts, first efforts will vary 
according to degree. 

Second big obstacle in the path of 
those in Bremerton who realized or- 
ganized spending power was as im- 
portant to wage-earners as organized 
earning power, was the fact that in 
the early 20’s, an abortive cooperative 
enterprise was operated—and failed 
—with financial loss to many unions 
and individuals. Though the present 
effort is soundly organized and hews 
to the line of proven principles, mem- 
ory of the failure of an enterprise that 
was cooperative in name only long will 
remain to hinder new progress. 

But to get to the story of the nine 
trade unionists who got together in 
Bremerton in February, 1937: 

At the very first meeting a coopera- 
tive “buying club” was organized, by- 
laws drawn up and one share of stock 
at $5 per share purchased by each of 
those present. Officers elected in- 
cluded a president, vice-president, sec- 
retary-manager, and treasurer. On 
the secretary-manager fell most of the 
details of conducting the business. 

With $45 capital and a list of food 
staples ordered in advance by the 
members, the secretary-manager of 
the new cooperative was ready for his 
first experience—and disappointment 
—in the field of business. One after 
another, wholesale firms informed 
him they were “not interested.” Fi- 
nally, he placed his problem before the 
manager of the Grange Cooperative 
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Wholesale of Seattle, an affiliate of 
the Cooperative League of the United 
States. Although the Grange Whole- 
sale did not handle groceries, an ar- 
rangement was worked out whereby 
the wholesale acted as a purchasing 
agent for the cooperative buying club. 

With a wholesale source available, 
progress thereafter was rapid. Nec- 
essarily, the buying club had to limit 
its membership, due to lack of facili- 
ties for handling and storing goods, 
as well as to lessen the amount of vol- 
unteer service that had to be rendered 
by members. However, this did not 
hinder expansion, for as interest in 
the enterprise spread, new clubs were 
formed. 

Membership of the first club was 
made up principally of union machin- 
ists. The second group formed like- 
wise was composed mainly of machin- 
ists, but in both there was a sprinkling 
of other trades and professions repre- 
sented. After that, a neighborhood 
group went into business, followed 
shortly by a church organization, then 
two more neighborhood clubs. None 
of the clubs limited their membership 
on occupational, religious or political 
grounds, nor was union membership 
made a qualification. Today, some 90 
per cent of the members are trade 
unionists, representing nearly all of 
the fifty A. F. of L. locals of the city. 
In addition, there are a few profes- 
sional people, farmers, and two minis- 
ters of the gospel. 

Just one year after the first buying 
club was organized, in February, 
1938, the six groups had a combined 
membership of 103 and capital of 
$900. By that time, most of the clubs 
had found it necessary to increase 
their capital requirements from indi- 
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vidual members to $10 or more each. 
However, few paid the extra levy in 
cash, for all clubs had paid patronage 
dividends quarterly, the members ap- 
plying these refunds to purchase of 
more stock. 

After the first year it became appar- 
ent that the buying club method had 
its disadvantages. First, the number 
of people who could be interested in 
supplying themselves with the neces- 
sities of life by that method was, ap- 
parently, limited. The membership 
had become almost stationary. Sec- 
ond, the scope of service was limited 
due to lack of facilities for handling 
many needed articles, principally per- 
ishables. This, naturally, resulted in 
an interest divided between the co- 
operative and other sources of supply. 

On the other hand, the close contact 
of members, the educational work that 
came as a matter of course through all 
participating in the duties of carrying 
on the organization laid a firm founda- 
tion that had much to do with later 
success. And, speaking of education, 
each club maintained an educational 
committee. These committees made 
a thorough study of the consumer co- 
operative movement and placed their 
information before all the members. 
Importance of this phase of the work 
cannot be stressed too strongly. To 
do any kind of a job, it is necessary 
that all who take part must know what 
they are doing and for what purpose. 
They must acquire a background of 
history and ideals, as well as learning 
the practical and technical details. 

With the cooperative buying club 
program in Bremerton at its satura- 
tion point, and, to an extent, at stale- 
mate, the cooperators began to talk 
consolidation and expansion. In June, 
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1938, after careful audit of books of 
all the clubs and inventory of stocks 
and equipment, assets of all the groups 
were pooled. The consolidated or- 
ganization was incorporated under the 
name Associated Bremerton Coopera- 
tives, a building rented, and on June 9, 
1938, the first cooperative in Bremer- 
ton patterned after that established 
by the founders of the movement in 
1844 opened for business. 

It is interesting to note the effect 
upon the members who made up the 
original clubs of the transition from 
the buying club stage to a regular 
store. A buying club can effect greater 
immediate savings to members on such 
limited service as it can render, due, of 
course, to the fact that volunteer work 
on bookkeeping and clerking cuts cost 
of operation to a minimum. Any 
group, in any locality, will find that 
there are some who are willing to take 
advantage of another’s labor. These 
will leave the organization as soon as 
the time comes when the majority 
realize they will be better served by 
increasing the range of service, even 
though it does mean that that service 
will have to be paid for. 

When the Bremerton buying clubs 
consolidated, approximately one- 
fourth of the members dropped out 
and withdrew their capital, some be- 
cause they feared savings would not 
be as great, others for lack of confi- 
dence that the consolidated and ex- 
panded organization would succeed, 
others for no reason at all. 

In the transition, the sound methods 
that had been followed by all the clubs 
—strict adherence to the “Rochdale 
principles’—-was at once apparent. 
All who wanted their money back, got 
it immediately. And it must be noted 
that some who withdrew their mem- 
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berships got back money that had not 
been paid in, but had accumulated to 
their credit through patronage divi- 
dends. However, since the type of 
member who would leave the organi- 
zation when it was on the threshold of 
greater and better things for all had 
not caught the real spirit of coopera- 
tion, the new, consolidated group lost 
nothing except the use of a portion of 
its capital. 

Skipping details, the new store re- 
mained almost at a standstill the first 
three months of operation. Consid- 
erable experiment was resorted to. 
At first the store was open to mem- 
bers only two days a week, Thursday 
and Friday. The third week, this 
schedule was increased to include Sat- 
urday morning, and as time went on 
“store hours” were increased until by 
the end of four months the store was 
open to members five and one-half 
days a week, closing Saturday after- 
noons. 

In September, a sharp upturn both 
in membership and volume of business 
was noted, and the board of directors 
decided the experiment stage had 
passed. Accordingly, a full-time man- 
ager was hired and on October 1, 
1938, the store was opened full time 
and to the general public. Inciden- 
tally, one of the first acts of the board 
was to sign a contract with the Retail 
Clerks local union—perhaps the first 
time in the history of the city any 
retail business organization went to 
the union and requested an opportu- 
nity to operate on a union basis, rather 
than waiting for the union’s business 
agent to turn up at the place of busi- 
ness. 

In August, 1939—less than a year 
later—volume of business and mem- 
bership was approximately three times 
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that of the first month of full time 
operation. A quarterly patronage 
dividend, ranging from 3 to 6 per cent, 
has been paid. The business has 
grown steadily from month to month. 
It is in a sound financial condition, and 
a detailed statement is rendered to 
all members quarterly. The principle 
of cash trading has been followed 
strictly; nothing is owed to anyone, 
nor are there any accounts receivable. 
Equipment and fixtures have been de- 
preciated amply and reserves for edu- 
cation, expansion and contingencies set 
aside regularly. The business could 
be liquidated today and pay approxi- 
mately $1.30 to each and every mem- 
ber for each dollar invested. 

In line of advice to other groups, 
the Bremerton cooperators include 
these pointers: 


1. Don’t try to “improve” the rules. 
The principles of genuine consumer 
cooperation are tried and proven by 
almost 100 years of experience. A 
group cannot go wrong in adopting 
the model set of by-laws issued by the 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 
and abiding by them strictly. 

2. Setting up books for a business 
organization is not a job for amateurs. 
If a group does not include a person 
experienced in this line, secure the 
services of one to get started. 

3. A slow, consistent growth is 
preferable. Do not become fright- 
ened if your organization does not 
grow by leaps and bounds. You must 
creep before you walk. 

4. Formulate an educational pro- 
gram from the very beginning. No 
such program can reach all of your 
members and prospects all of the time, 
but by a combination of social and 
educational activities, few can fail to 
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be reached a part of the time. The 
Bremerton program includes speak- 
ers, motion pictures, entertainments, 
picnics, literature and issuance of a 
bulletin at regular intervals, contain- 
ing both merchandising and coopera- 
tive news, which is mailed to all mem- 
bers and a regular list of prospects. 


Some of the obstacles that can be 
expected, on the basis of the Bremer- 
ton group’s experience: 

1. Unless a new cooperative has ac- 
cess to service of one of the regional 
cooperative wholesales which now dot 
the nation, some discouraging and ag- 
gravating experiences will be encoun- 
tered in finding sources of supply. At 
one time the Bremerton organization 
was all but cut off from purchasing any 
goods. Private competitors can be 
expected to stop at nothing to hinder 
progress of a cooperative. But the 
dificulty can be overcome in short 
order if cash trading is practiced. 
Merchants in debt to wholesale houses 
are in no position to dictate the lat- 
ter’s policies. Most wholesalers ap- 
preciate a cash account and soon begin 
to solicit a cooperative with eagerness 
when this type of account is offered. 

2. Individual members can expect 
to be objects of “pressure” from pri- 
vate competitors wherever circum- 
stances of employment or other con- 
nections make it possible. Persons 
finding themselves vulnerable from 
this standpoint should use their own 
judgment concerning what the extent 
of their participation in the coopera- 
tive should be. But they should bear 
in mind that they are engaged in noth- 
ing unlawful or unethical—on the con- 
trary, exercising their rights and duties 
as free, red-blooded American citizens 
seeking the best means of improving 
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their personal status, as well as the 
economic conditions of their commu- 
nity, state and nation. 

3. The American people have been 
trained to credit buying, in most cases 
to their expense and sorrow. While 
most would like to be on a cash basis, 
they are too heavily in debt most of 
the time. The cooperative receives 
only a part of the business of the debt- 
ridden member. Formation of a 
credit union—the cooperative savings 
bank—will overcome this difficulty to 
a large extent. The Bremerton co- 
operative has its own credit union, 
doing a brisk business. 

The question arises as to just how 
a cooperative may benefit the trade 
union movement. The answer, stated 
briefly and simply, in light of experi- 
ence of the Bremerton trade unionists, 
is that participation in the cooperative 
movement extends the scope of labor’s 
program in three directions instead 
of only one. The result is a triple- 
strength trade union movement, so to 
speak. First, trade unionists, through 
membership in their various organiza- 
tions, already have established the col- 
lective bargaining power which brings 
increased wages and better working 
conditions. Second, trade unionists 
who operate a cooperative add to their 
economic strength collective spending 
power, which decreases the possibility 
of losing the gains of collective bar- 
gaining through increased living costs. 
Third, trade unionists operating a co- 
operative, have themselves become 
employers of labor, and thus are in a 
position to set standards of labor 
practices and policies. 

Looking at consumer cooperation 
from a broad, all-inclusive viewpoint 
in an attempt to discover the very 
best reason why trade unionists should 
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become active in promoting the move- 
ment, we have the fact that through 
organization and operation of coop- 
eratives, wage-earners acquire both 
ownership and control of business and 
industry. In any discussion looking 
toward establishment of a coopera- 
tive enterprise by any group, this fea- 
ture. should be stressed far above the 
savings that may be effected in pro- 
viding goods and services—for the 
simple reason that it is far more im- 
portant from the wage-earner’s or 
anyone else’s standpoint. 

Someone has said that the right to 
ownership is as essential as the right 
to a job. Under the private compet- 
itive economic system, the average 
worker is destined to remain only a 
wage-earner—and in the last ten years 
millions have been denied even that. 
They have been neither owners nor 
producers, only unwilling recipients of 
relief provided by those who do own 
and produce. 

Business and industry is operated 
for the benefit of its owners, prima- 
rily. Concentration of ownership into 
fewer and fewer hands, most econo- 
mists agree, has resulted in diminish- 
ing distribution of the benefits of our 
economic system. It follows that if 
business and industrial ownership be- 
comes more widely distributed, its 
benefits likewise will attain a propor- 
tionate wider distribution. 

Consumer cooperation recognizes 
the importance of capital, the all-es- 
sential in establishing and conducting 
any business or industrial enterprise. 
But the fundamental difference in the 
corporate set-up of the cooperative 
and privately-owned stock company 
is the key to a wider distribution of 
private property which, apparently 
would be a very desirable attainment 
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in America at this or any other time. 
Consumer cooperation maintains that 
capital—originally produced by the 
application of labor power to raw 
materials—will better serve humanity 
if it remains the private property of 
the individual who produced it in the 
first place. That, fundamentally, is 
what the cooperator’s investment in 
his own cooperative amounts to—a 
private interest in the means of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

The Bremerton cooperators, like 
their fellows in all parts of the coun- 
try, believe that wider distribution of 
ownership is the real solution to the 
economic dilemma under which the 
nation has struggled for ten years. In 
their yet-infant cooperative they have 
set about calmly, with deliberation 
and purpose, to acquire ownership of 
the agencies that serve them and em- 
ploy them. And, just as the begin- 
ning was infinitesimal, the steady 
progress made points to no limit to 
the size and scope the organization 
will advance to eventually. In a city 
in which the entire income of the pop- 
ulace derives from application of the 
training and skill of the workers, the 
cooperative trade unionists see no rea- 
son why they should not own, control 
and operate at least a goodly portion 
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of those things incidental to their 
service, comfort and welfare. 

One more thought that should in- 
terest trade unionists in considering 
consumer cooperation: 

What a volume of effort and dis- 
cussion in our union meetings we di- 
rect to promotion of the union label! 
Yet, how much consistency can we at- 
tach to the practice of union clerks 
in retail stores obliged to sell all 
manner of non-union goods; to union 
workers in factories producing union 
label merchandise destined to be sold 
over the counters of non-union stores 
by non-union clerks? 

The Bremerton cooperator-trade 
unionists are making a good attempt 
at erasing this inconsistency. They 
have found that ownership of their 
own business gives them undisputed 
control over the type of merchandise 
they will handle and the labor policies 
of merchandising those goods; they 
vision the time when co-operative pro- 
ducing units will be turning out union 
label goods to supply retail units that 
want union label goods. 

Have we, perhaps, uncovered the 
logical, the orderly, the easy way to 
make the union label the rule rather 
than the exception? 


SHORE LINES 


Dim shorelines curve into the misted blue— 
Here are white arcs of sand and whiter foam, 
While over all this lonely loveliness 

A gray gull wheels high in the vaulted dome. 


A sail, like a pale feather, floats—a dream, 
Into the veil of fog where all ships go— 
Only the sound of wind and wave is left 
And the shrill cry of gray gulls flying low. 
—CristeL Hastincs, Catholic World. 
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RIOR to the year 1904, the Pa- 

cific Ocean was practically un- 

tried by the Filipino immigrants; 
and an 8,000 mile distance, it seemed 
too adventuresome a chasm to bridge. 
Such a vast geographical gap became, 
therefore, a factor hindering the Fili- 
pinos from breaking away from the 
homogeneous circle. Besides, there 
was that prevailing thought of the 
time that “those who depart from 
home shall never come back,’ hence 
the thought of crossing so great a dis- 
tance remained the most trying ex- 
perience. 

In 1904, however, while the “fear- 
complex’’ seemed to have been waning 
away, yet the slow but steady inflow 
of the Filipino labor was noticed 
for the first time in the United States. 
The group of Filipinos that was ob- 
served to have gained initial entrance 
into the continental ports of entry 
were the ‘‘stowaways,’’ ships’ em- 
ployees, those who worked their ways 
as domestic helpers for some return- 
ing ex-service men from the Philip- 
pines, and to some extent for some 
missionary groups. These occasional 
inflows were followed by sporadic so- 
journs of few Filipino student “pen- 
sionados”’ to the United States, and by 
periodic movements of Filipino labor 
recruits from the Hawaiian Islands. 
The latter was maintained with steadi- 
ness and “en masse”’ until the year 
1924, at which time the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Mexican laborers were 
facing decreased demands in the 
United States. This created an arti- 
ficial labor demand and precipitated 
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a stimulus to the Filipino labor move- 
ments into the continent, so that in 
1933-34 the conservative estimate of 
their number varies from 65,000 to 
70,000 in the United States. Soon the 
increasing volume of Filipino waves 
of mass migration aroused an antag- 
onistic feeling among the members of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and among various members of a num- 
ber of patriotic organizations in Cali- 
fornia. The contagion of such anti- 
Filipino feeling was so great and so 
widespread that the neighboring agri- 
cultural regions willingly followed the 
lead made by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in California: (1924) 
of trying to cut the inflow of the Fili- 
pino labor into the mainland. After 
a series of exclusion attempts came 
the Filipino exclusion in 1934. 

But the law itself did not seem to 
solve the then existing labor disputes 
in the United States outside of being 
used as a means of satisfying the anti- 
Filipino factions. Labor competition 
between races still predominated in 
agricultural areas. There was much 
undermining and wage slashing; unor- 
ganized riots, strikes, and the prev- 
alent labor discrimination, resulting 
in much labor unrest between the 
laborers themselves and the em- 
ployers. 

Out of this troubled condition, 
Filipino leaders evolved an idea of 
unifying the Filipino labor as an inde- 
pendent organization to meet the pre- 
vailing labor competition, and more 
specifically with a view of counteract- 
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ing labor disputes involving Filipinos. 
But this scheme did not seem to give 
them the expected return in so far as 
the wage standard is concerned, for 
outside of the Filipino labor aggre- 
gates there were also the willing Mex- 
ican and various minority labor supply 
to whom the growers, or agricultural- 
ists, and industrialists could turn for 
help at lower wage than the militant 
Filipino laborers. This gave rise to 
the realization of the need of collee- 
tive bargaining rather than an inde- 
pendent labor existence. 

At this point, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor took advantage of the 
situation by extending invitations to 
these loosely organized minority labor 
groups to come into their organiza- 
tions with the idea that only through 
the unions the unnecessary cut- 
throat competition could be properly 
eliminated. Such a move appeared to 
have gained acceptance by all labor 
factions, and by a number of Filipino 
labor leaders in California agricul- 
tural areas; until now it is spreading 
a wide influence over a wide labor area 
in the United States, including Alaska. 
Certain disapproval of Filipino labor 
affiliation to any labor unions has been 
reported among the Filipino labor 
contractors themselves. Although 
data to support this contention are still 
lacking to the present time, yet a com- 
plete compilation of such information 
regarding such attitude may prove it- 
self manifestly invaluable. However, 
the main reasons for the contractors’ 
dislike for the union may be reduced 
into this incomplete list of reactions: 
(1) labor unions are looked down 
upon as communistic organizations 
which are spreading subversive propa- 
ganda among the mass, and (2) union 
leaders are working for their selfish 
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monetary gain, hence to the exploita- 
tion of the laboring class. 

In contradiction to the above as- 
sumption, the union members re- 
garded these passive attitudes toward 
the unions of labor contractors as 
merely pointing out “fabulous facts” 
to help them attain their private gain 
in labor contracting among their fel- 
low men. Other objectionable features 
heralded against the contractors are: 
(1) that the contractors oftentimes 
exploit their workers by overexcessive 
charges for services in the labor 
camps, (2) that the camps are as a 
rule under corrupt contractors the 
breeding places for immoral practices 
and vices of varied sorts, and (3) 
that camps tend to develop homogen- 
eous and factional feelings. The first 
and the second factors being in them- 
selves self-explanatory need no elab- 
oration, but the third seems to call for 
some degree of explanation. In every 
Filipino labor camp one notes that 
the manifestation of a followership is 
hardly beyond homogeneous dialec- 
tical greuping. The whole constitutes 
a leadership and followership phe- 
nomenon; for Filipinos from the same 
hamlet or towns tend to concentrate 
around a recognized head, the con- 
tractor, who stands out best among 
them educationally and socially. 

From these exchanges of thoughts 
both sides may be right, for each 
party has an axetogrind. Leaders of 
both sides alike must depend upon 
their followers for some means of 
support, for without which they must 
fail. But the weight of the problem, 
however, is to be judged upon the 
question of who can offer the workers 
the most good when necessity calls for. 

Under the contract system the 
workers have access to board and 
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lodgings at a minimum cost; to spaces 
that are being utilized for recreational 
and amusement purposes by the camp 
workers during their leisure time. 
During the period of labor slack 
workers may remain in their respec- 
tive camps without facing the hazards 
of unemployment in the city. These 
tend to keep their social life intact, 
their morals maintained, and they en- 
joy together the things that are cul- 
turally common in them: viz., singing 
together native songs, eating native 
cooking; exchanging old jokes; play- 
ing native games of varied sorts, 
and enjoying the much needed fellow- 
ship. 

On the other hand, the growing 
affiliation of Filipinos to the Ameri- 
can Workers’ Union in the United 
States is regarded to be a “boom” to 
the Filipino migratory labor in gen- 
eral, due largely to the universal rec- 
ognizability of the subsequent pres- 
sure that the labor union can put up 
in the collective struggle for better 
wage rates. This is proved by the fact 
that since the Filipino affiliation to the 
unions there has been noticeable uni- 
form wage increase, or lessening tend- 
ency of labor disputes, race riots, 
strikes and unnecessary “cut-throat” 
competition among the laborers from 
varied races. More important result 
of this movement is the decreased 
tendency of social distance between 
variant labor entities and the Filipinos 
who were once observed to be antag- 
onistic to one another prior to the 
unions’ interference. Collective action 
under union demand caters to the best 
interest for all workers, regardless of 
race, sect or nationality, and thus, 
therefore, it consequently is serving as 
agency for bettering the “employee- 
employer relationship.” 


Furthermore, the identification of 
Filipino labor with an American labor 
union would provide a secured pro- 
tection from a nationally recognized 
American labor organization that can 
enforce pressure or demand after the 
American fashion. The chances for 
survival of Filipino labor should 
therefore be greater under such pro- 
tection than an independent Filipino 
labor union that is liable to resort to 
much vocal or verbal solution rather 
than real. Besides, the Filipinos being 
considered aliens to the United States 
(for immigration purposes) and be- 
ing only a minority group would find 
it difficult to effect labor adjustment 
for their own sake, for such an effort 
would be in conflict with the present 
American labor tendency—“collective 
labor bargaining.” Consequently, 
such an independent existence of Fili- 
pino labor may direct labor discrimi- 
nation against them, and hence to the 
detriment of their social existence in 
America. This point is of vital impor- 
tance for Filipino officials in the conti- 
nent to consider with extreme cau- 
tiousness if a successful labor accom- 
modation is to be made. 

Because of such a promising tend- 
ency behind the Filipino affiliation to 
the American Workers’ Union stu- 
dents interested in the subject also ex- 
pressed an endorsement of its exten- 
sion to the domestic or culinary trades 
in which most Filipinos in the United 
States are engaged. The difficulty, 
however, that may be worthwhile of 
apprehension in this connection is the 
absence of the much needed means of 
control to properly regulate the exist- 
ing irregular working hours in the 
homes or in the home-employment sit- 
uation. Although in the meantime the 
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unionization of domestic workers may 
prove difficult, yet one could see in 
store the bright and the promising 
future imbedded in the thought. Such 
a move would tend to eliminate the 
exploitative nature in domestic work; 
viz., a combination of long hours of 
work and an extended round availa- 
bility of service; housework, valet 
service, laundry, and its many allied 
list of services. To this end, we find 
ourselves in recapitulation of the past 
suggestion that perhaps through the 
organized bargaining power of the 
union for uniform wages and working 
hours that such a difficulty may find a 
surer remedy. It is felt that if union 
labor can succeed in agricultural 
labor so it will in domestic labor also. 


Conclusion 


This study disclosed an interesting 
trend of attitude of American work- 
ers union toward the Filipino laborers. 
By way of reminiscing, it is recalled 
that in the years 1924 to 1933 when 
the Filipino exclusion transaction was 
in progress in the United States Con- 
gress the unions played a counter- 
movement against the free inflow of 
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Filipino immigrants into the conti- 
nent. After the passage of the Fili- 
pino exclusion law in 1934, and inci- 
dentally the repatriation act of 1935, 
a new development in Filipino labor 
condition has been noted. At this time 
the Filipino laborers are gaining a 
unique place of general recognizabil- 
ity and desirability in the farms that 
capture the whims of the labor lead- 
ers. To count them out of the union 
would mean a tendency toward loosen- 
ing of labor solidarity in agricultural 
areas and fish canneries in Alaska. 
Besides since the curtailment of the 
inward trek of Filipino labor to the 
United States the anti-Filipino feel- 
ings seems to have been settling on a 
more friendly basis. As a consequence 
a complete deviation from excluding 
Filipinos from the unions is now be- 
coming a striking manifestation; with 
the result that we now observe a 
reversal of antagonistic attitude 
among labor factions who were once 
antipathetic, now sympathetic; then 
prejudiced, now friendly; then indi- 
vidualistic, now collectivistic in their 
attitude in the pursuit of economic 
survival. 


TIME TROUBLES YOU 


Time troubles you who are so bright and gay. 
What does time look like? Is it big or small? 
Where is tomorrow? Can I touch today? 
Why is there such a thing as time at all? 

And yet, oh little son, you know 

As much of time as anybody knows, 

Of how it looks and feels,—and where it goes. 





Jessie Corrican Pecis, America. 
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FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


HE federal labor unions of the American Federation of Labor have 
Tex satisfaction of belonging to an established institution with a notable 

record of service to Labor and to the Nation. Our record is an open 
account of income, expenditures, efforts, plans and achievement over a 
period of nearly sixty years. We have helped wage earners toward such 
socially desirable goals as higher wages, shorter work, abolition of child 
labor and better educational opportunities. We have stood loyally by our 
national institutions during depression as well as prosperity, during peace 
as well as war. We have done our utmost to make our institutions more 
democratic, and a surer guaranty of social justice. 

It is for the unions of today, who benefit by the struggles of the unions 
of yesterday, to add to our heritage. The good name of our movement is 
in the custody of union members, as is our reputation for effectiveness 2nd 
practical efficiency. To help federal unions to this end, the Federation has 
provided you with a service in connection with the negotiation of union 
agreements. In preparing for negotiations with your employer, you need 
to know his ability to pay wages, his income from production, his obliga- 
tions, his labor costs, etc. You need to know what other firms are paying 
to workers doing similar work, prospects for the industry, costs of produc- 
tion in your plant as compared with other plants in the industry. If your 
union is prepared to help work out more economical methods of production, 
there can be no question of your right to share in the benefits. 

At the present time you need to watch sharply for opportunities to 
increase wage rates. Your increased earnings should come from higher 
rates rather than increased weekly hours. In view of the large numbers of 
unemployed, Labor should urge additional employees rather than longer 
hours. Whenever possible weekly hours should be reduced to thirty with 
proportional increases in wage rates. The negotiator for your union will 
need to study your production in order to develop a case for your particular 
workers. Collect cases showing efficiency and responsibility in work and 
press your claims for compensation; for example, the difference between 
production which must be inspected and production where the workers are 
responsible for quality standards. Employers will not compensate for this 
additional contribution unless the union presses the point. 

The Federation will be glad to help you with special problems. Your 
union agreement is your guaranty of rights for your members. They will 
make progress as you improve the provisions in this agreement. 


A uw 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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Newspaper Workers Union No. 21341 


THIS AGREEMENT made and en- 
tered into this 14th day of October 
1939 by and between the Pittsburgh 
News Company, having its usual place 
of business at Pittsburgh, Pa., here- 
inafter called the “Company” (which 
term shall include its successors and 
assigns), and the Newspaper and 
News Distributors Office Workers’ 
Union, Local No. 21341, affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor, hereinafter called the “Union” 
(which term shall include its present 
members and those persons who may 
become members after the date of 
this agreement). 


Witnesseth: That for the purpose 
of facilitating the peaceful adjustment 
of differences that may arise from 
time to time, and promoting har- 
mony and efficiency to the end.that 
employees and the company and the 
general public may be mutually bene- 
fited, the parties hereto contract and 
agree with each other as follows: 


Section 1.—Method of Negotia- 
tion and Handling Disputes. The 
Company will meet and treat with 
the duly accredited officers and com- 
mittees of the Union as bargaining 
agents for their member employees 
in the office, periodical, book and sta- 
tionery departments upon matters re- 
lating to working conditions, dealing 
first through the Management of the 
Company, and in case of failure to 
adjust, the matter in dispute will be 
submitted to a Board of three arbitra- 
tors, one of whom shall be chosen by 
the Company, one by the Union, and 
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the third by the two so chosen. The 
expenses of the third arbitrator will 
be borne equally by both sides. Ques- 
tions involving management of the 
Company’s business, property, and af- 
fairs (except as the same affects work- 
ing conditions) will not be included. 

(C) Supervisors, outside station- 
ery salesmen, promotion men, garage 
employees and truckers are exempt 
from the terms of this contract. 

All employees presently employed, 
and all new employees, are to be mem- 
bers in good standing of this Union. 

It is the purpose of this agreement 
and the mutual desire of both parties 
to provide continuous and uninter- 
rupted operation of the Company’s 
plant. Due to the peculiar nature of 
the Company’s business, it is agreed 
that the Company shall select all new 
employees, unemployed members of 
the Union to be given preference, and 
that a probationary period of two 
months shall exist during which time 
the employer can decide upon the ef- 
ficiency and general ability and fitness 
of the new employee, and if the Com- 
pany decides that this probationary 
employee shall be retained perma- 
nently, such employee shall there- 
upon be advised of this contract with 
the Union and apply for membership 
in the Union. The Union shall show 
just cause to the Company should 
they find it necessary to reject said 
applicant. The pay of such proba- 
tionary employee shall be fixed by the 
employer until such time as the pro- 
bationary employee becomes a regu- 
lar employee. 

The Company has the privilege of 
hiring such temporary extra employ- 
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ees as its business may require in the 
book and stationery departments dur- 
ing the months of November and De- 
cember of each year, and nothing in 
this agreement shall apply to or cover 
such temporary extra employees. In 
the administration of the provisions 
of this clause the Company will give 
as much overtime work as necessary 
for the proper conduct of its business 
to all regular employees. Unem- 
ployed members of the Union are to 
be given the preference of extra work. 


Section 2.—Method of Arbitra- 
tion. During the life of this agree- 
ment all questions of interpretations 
of this agreement and all differences 
and disputes not specifically covered 
by this agreement, and which cannot 
be agreed upon by representatives of 
the Company and representatives of 
the Union, are to be submitted for 
decision to the Board of three arbi- 
trators as provided for in Section 1. 
The Company and the Union agree 
that the decision of the above men- 
tioned Board of Arbitrators shall be 
binding upon both parties to this 
Agreement. 


Section 3.—Cooperation. The 
Union agrees that its members will 
individually and collectively perform 
loyal and efficient work in service, that 
they will use their influence and best 
efforts to protect the property of the 
Company and its interests, and that 
they will cooperate with the Company 
and the employees of all departments 
in promoting and advancing the wel- 
fare and service of the Company at 
all times. 

The Company agrees with the 
Union that it will cooperate in a mu- 
tual effort to promote harmony and 


efficiency among all the Company’s 
employees. The Company agrees to 
cooperate with the Union by advising 
members of the Union to keep in good 
standing in the payment of union dues 
and assessments. 


Section 4.—Hours of Work. Six 
(6) days totaling forty-one (41) 
hours shall constitute a week’s work. 
While seven hours (7) and thirty 
(30) minutes from Monday to Fri- 
day inclusive and three (3) hours and 
thirty (30) minutes on Saturday or 
Sunday, as the case may be, constitute 
a normal day’s work, the hours may 
be varied, and overtime will be paid 
for all work in excess of forty-one 
(41) hours in any one week. 

Time and one-half shall be paid for 
overtime after forty-one hours. All 
work done on legal holidays, or dur- 
ing the lunch period shall be paid at 
the rate of double time. For the pur- 
poses of this agreement the legal 
holidays are New Year’s, Memo- 
rial Day, July Fourth, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 


Section 5.—Seniority and Promo- 
tions. Promotions are to be based 
on fitness and qualifications for the 
new job. Among several equally fit 
and qualified, the employee of the de- 
partment concerned having the long- 
est continuous service record with the 
Company shall be first considered for 
the promotion. Character, ability, 
and physical condition will be con- 
sidered factors in determination of 
fitness and qualifications. Seniority by 
departments shall apply to those em- 
ployees having experience in one de- 
partment only in cases of promotion 
and also in cases of lay offs and reem- 
ployment after lay offs. 
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(B) A probation period of two 
months shall exist in promotion. At 
the conclusion of the probation period, 
if the employee has proved his ability, 
he shall receive a minimum pay for 
the new position or be transferred to 
his former position. 

(E) No employee is to suffer a 
reduction if transferred temporarily 
or otherwise to another position. 


Section 6.—Right to Hire and Dis- 
charge. The right of the Company 
to hire and discharge employees for 
cause is acknowledged and it is under- 
stood and agreed in the event the 
employer desires to demote or to dis- 
miss an employee for dishonesty, in- 
competency, insubordination, intoxi- 
cation, disobedience of office rules, or 
such carelessness or neglect on part 
of the employees as shall interfere 
with the proper discharge of their 
duties to the Company, shall consti- 
tute good ground for the discharge 
of said employee by the Company— 
and that the Company shall first dis- 
cuss the matter with an authorized 
representative of the Union who shall 
meet with the Company within three 
days from receipt of notice. If the 
committee and the Company cannot 
reach an agreement the Company may 
dismiss the employee and then appeal 
may be taken by the Union to the 
arbitrators as defined in Section 2. 
However, in no case shall dishonesty 
or intoxication be a matter for arbi- 
tration. 

(A) A decision shall be handed 
down by the Arbitration Board within 
five days, and pending the decision 
of the arbitrators, there shall be no 
stoppage of work. 

If the decision of the Arbitration 
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Board shall be that the employee has 
been unjustly discharged, he shall be 
reinstated to the position held by him 
at the time of his discharge; and he 
shall be paid for the time lost at his 
regular rate of pay. 


Section 7.—Sick Leave. The pres- 
ent policy of granting sick leave with 
pay will be continued; the duration 
of such benefits to be decided by the 
Company in each case, as in the past. 


Section 8. Wages and Rates of 
Pay. Wages and rates of pay shall 
be in accordance with the schedule 
attached to, and which is expressly 
made a part of, this agreement, and 
which is marked Section 8.—Wages 
& Rates of Pay. 

No employee covered by this con- 
tract shall receive less than seventeen 
($17.00) dollars per week. All em- 
ployees whose salaries are not affected 
by the minimum shall receive a ten per 
cent (10%) increase over their pres- 
ent salaries, computed to the nearest 
quarter of a dollar. Those employ- 
ees who are affected by the minimum 
but not to the extent of ten per cent 
(10% ) of their present salaries, shall 
receive the ten per cent (10%) in- 
crease. 

The Company agrees to grant one 
week’s vacation with pay to all em- 
ployees who have been in the employ 
of the Company for a period of one 
year, and a two weeks’ vacation with 
pay to all employees who have been 
in the employ of the Company for two 
years or more. 


Section 9.—Strikes and Lockouts. 
The Company agrees that during the 
term of this agreement there shall be 
no lockouts of employees, and the 
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Union and workers agree that there 
shall be no strikes, walk-outs, or con- 
certed cessation of work, it being the 
mutual desire of both parties hereto 
to provide for uninterrupted and con- 
tinuous service. Nothing herein is 
intended, however, to prevent the 
resignation or discharge of individ- 
uals, the discharge being subject to 
review under the conditions and in the 
manner hereinbefore provided and 
specified. 

The Union shall have the right to 
appoint a shop steward from among 
employees of the Company who are 
members of the Union for the pur- 
pose of inspecting membership cards 
and for the purpose of receiving griev- 
ances and referring them to the 
Union. If the shop steward and the 
Union are of the opinion the griev- 
ance is sound, he shall refer same to 
the Company Management for con- 
sideration and arbitration if neces- 
sary. The shop steward shall have 
the right, on complaint brought to 
his attention by employees who are 
members of the Union, to leave his 
post for the purpose of ascertainment 
of the facts and presentation of the 
grievances, subject to Section 3 of this 
article, and such shop steward shall 
be paid his normal rate of pay for the 
time devoted to carrying out the pur- 
pose of this agreement. 

In the event the Union and the 
Management are unable to adjust 
jointly any matter brought before 
them, they shall refer the matter to 
the Board of three arbitrators, as 
outlined in Section 1, whose decision 
in the matter shall be final. 


Section 10.—Bulletin Boards. The 
Company shall provide reasonable 
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bulletin board space for Union notices 
issued by the Union to its members. 


Section 11.—Successor Company. 
If the Company is re-incorporated 
or otherwise reorganized, this agree- 
ment shall be assumed by and become 
binding upon such successor. 


Section 12.—Time. All time cov- 
ered by this agreement belongs to the 
Company, and the employees shall 
perform any duties assigned them by 
the Company. 


Section 13.—Bonding and Physical 
Examination of Employees. It is 
understood and agreed that all em- 
ployees may, at the discretion of the 
Company, be bonded by any surety 
company authorized to do business in 
the state of Pennsylvania. The pre- 
mium for said bond shall be paid by 
the Company. Any prospective em- 
ployee not acceptable to the bonding 
company shall not be considered as 
a satisfactory employee for the Com- 
pany. 

It is also agreed that all new em- 
ployees may, at the discretion of the 
Company, be required to take a physi- 
cal examination to determine their 
fitness for the job applied for; and 
any such employee who is not accep- 
table to the insurance carrier of the 
Company, and which insurance com- 
pany shall be authorized to do busi- 
ness in the state of Pennsylvania, shall 
not be considered as a satisfactory 
employee for the Company. The fee 
for such physical examination shall be 
paid by the Company. 


Section 14.—Agreements With 
Other Employees. The Union agrees 
that it will not sign any agreement 
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with any other operator of a similar 
or competitive business in the city of 
Pittsburgh calling for lower wages 
or for a longer work week than is 
called for in this agreement, and 
further agrees that it will not sanction 
any of its members accepting employ- 
ment with any other operator of a 
similar or competitive business in the 
city of Pittsburgh (after all reason- 
able efforts have been made to effect 
a similar contract with such concerns) 
during the existence of this contract 
at lower wages or longer hours than 
are provided herein, except where 
written contracts are already in exist- 
ence, in which event this shall not 
apply until the expiration of such con- 
tract. 


Section 15.—Duration of Agree- 
ment. This agreement shall become 
effective midnight October 14, 1939, 
and shall continue in effect for a term 
of one year therefrom. This agree- 
ment shall be renewed automatically 
for an additional year unless sixty 
days or more prior to the date of 
expiration thereof either party shall 
have given written notice to the other 
of its desire to terminate the contract. 
The parties agree to use their best 
efforts to reach a new agreement prior 
to the termination of this agreement. 

In Witness Whereof both parties 
hereto have caused this agreement to 
be duly executed the day and year first 
above written. 

FOR THE COMPANY, 


M. E. Sprincer, Manager 


FOR THE UNION, 


STEPHEN R. Woops, Pres. 
Raymonp D. McLgan, Vice Pres. 
RosperT I. Means, Sec’y. 
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Federal Labor Union 18930 


Agreement 


Entered into between The Bossert 
Corporation, Inc., Utica, New York, 
party of the first part, hereafter called 
the “Employer,” and Federal Labor 
Union No. 18930, Utica, New York, 
affliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, party of the second 
part, hereafter called the “Union,” 
to cover hours, wages, and working 
conditions as hereafter set forth. 

The Employer shall keep posted in 
conspicuous places, accessible to all 
employees, full copies of this Agree- 
ment; copies of this Agreement shall 
be placed in the hands of Superintend- 
ent, Foremen, with instructions to 
fully comply and cooperate with its 
terms. 

The Employer hereby recognizes 
Local 18930 as the sole collective bar- 
gaining agency for all employees 
under the jurisdiction of said Local 
18930, and will negotiate with no 
other group or union. The Employer 
will meet with the officers, the Shop 
committee of the Union, or their 
chosen representatives for all pur- 
poses of negotiations and adjustment 
of any problems or disputes, herein- 
after called ‘“‘employees.”” The Shop 
Committee shall meet the “Employer” 
the first Tuesday following Union 
meeting to settle any grievances. 

All persons employed by the com- 
pany and coming under the Union’s 
jurisdiction shall be members in good 
standing of said Union, and it is 
understood that the Employer will 
recommend that all of its present em- 
ployees, with the exception of the 
foremen, office help will join Federal 
Labor Union Local No. 18930, hav- 
ing jurisdiction within thirty days. 
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The Union heretofore named rep- 
resents that it is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
will be so affiliated throughout the 
terms of this agreement. 

It is understood that the Manage- 
ment will provide a permanent loca- 
tion where the secretary of the Union 
may sit on pay days for the purpose 
of collecting union dues. The Finan- 
cial secretary of Local No. 18930 
will submit to the Management the 
names of any workers who are not in 
good standing in this Union, who have 
refused to pay their dues, twenty-four 
hours after which time the company 
will lay off said workers until such 
time as they put themselves in good 
standing with the Union; all workers 
so laid off will lose all of their senior- 
ity standing, which cannot be restored 
later. 

Vacation With Pay: All employees 
who have been in the employ of the 
Company for one year by October 5, 
1940, and who have worked 600 
hours during said year, shall be 
granted one working week vacation 
with pay. The rate of vacation pay 
per week shall be the same as the 
average weekly earnings of said em- 
ployee during said year. Requests to 
work during vacations, thereby earn- 
ing a double rate, cannot be granted, 
as it defeats the vacation purpose as 
a rest period. All vacations must be 
taken and completed within the pe- 
riod from June 1 to December 31 of 
each year. 

A 5 per cent bonus to be restored to 
all employees working nights; this in- 
cludes the second and third shifts. 

Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
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day, Thursday, Friday. All over the 
eight hours per day, or forty hours in 
any one week, and work performed on 
Saturdays shall be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half, except that the 
third shift on Friday night working 
through to Saturday morning will be 
paid overtime of time and one-half 
after 7:00 A.M. Saturday. 

Work performed on Sundays and 
holidays shall be paid at the rate of 
double time. This applies to both 
piece rate and day rate workers. No 
employee covered by this agreement 
will be permitted to work longer than 
five hours in any twenty-four or forty 
hour periods, except in cases of emer- 
gency, and then only after receiving 
permission from the shop chairman. 

Watchmen, firemen, and mainte- 
nance men will be excluded from the 
five hour maximum provision. There 
shall be no staggering of hours, shifts, 
or lunch hour periods as well in any 
department of this plant, except by 
permission of chairman of shop com- 
mittee, and overtime will not be com- 


pulsory. 


A These hours will apply where 
there is one or two shifts: First shift 
starting work at 7:00 A.M.., stopping 
work at 12:00 P.M., taking a lunch 
period of one hour, resuming work at 
1:00 P.M. and quitting work at 4:00 
P.M. 


B Second shift starting work at 
4:00 P.M., stopping work at 8:00 
P.M., taking a lunch period of thirty 
minutes, resuming work at 8 :30 P.M., 
and quitting work at 12:30 A.M. 


C These hours will apply in the de- 
partments where there are three 
shifts, and three shifts only. 
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First shift starting work at 7:00 
A.M.., stopping work at 12:00 P.M., 
taking a rest period of one hour, re- 
suming work 1:00 P.M., and quitting 
work at 4:00 P.M. 


Second shift starting work at 4:00 
P.M., stopping work at 8:00 P.M., 
taking a lunch period of thirty min- 
utes, resuming work at 8:30 P.M., 
and quitting work at 12:30 A.M. 


Third shift starting to work at 
12:30 A.M., stopping work at 3:30 
A.M., taking a rest period of thirty 
minutes, resuming work at 4:00 A.M., 
and quitting work at 7:00 A.M., ex- 
cept on Saturday mornings they will 
work till noon, receiving time and 
one-half on Saturday from 7:00 A.M. 
till noon. 


When an employee is notified to re- 
port for work, and so reports, he shall 
receive not less than two hours work, 
or four hours pay. There shall be 
at no time no discrimination against 
any member of the Union, or any 
member who from time to time acts 
as committeeman, or any favoritism 
shown to any member by the Manage- 
ment or the foremen of departments. 

To take effect on October 22, 1939, 
there will be a general increase of 
§ per cent on present rates for all em- 
ployees under the jurisdiction of Lo- 
cal No. 18930, and a further general 
increase of § per cent will be granted 
on February 1, 1940 unless at that 
time business looks as though the 
company was liable to suffer serious 
losses; then a conference will be held 
between the shop committee and man- 
agement for the purpose of discussing 
this increase. 

When an employee is assigned tem- 
porarily to a lower rated job, he shall 
receive his regular rate of pay while 
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assigned to such work, but if the work 
is given him at his request, he will get 
the rate established for the job. 

The following days are agreed to 
be legal holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Armistice Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, and Christmas Day. No 
work to be performed on these days. 

The Employer shall give prefer- 
ence in the hiring of workers to laid 
off workers, members in good stand- 
ing of the Union, if the worker is 
capable of doing the job satisfactorily. 

Employees shall not choose or re- 
fuse work assigned to them, and in 
case work in one department grows 
slack and work in another department 
increases, the Employer agrees that 
as far as it is possible every effort 
shall be used to borrow the employees 
of the department in which work is 
slack to departments where work is 
increasing, in preference to hiring 
new employees, and reference shall 
only be given to union workers in 
good standing of the Union, in the 
making of such transfers. 

Employees not making the estab- 
lished minimum shall receive day rate. 
Time study to remain on job being 
studied not less than one-half hour, 
and whenever a dispute is made over 
a rate, a re-study to be taken im- 
mediately. Shop Chairman should be 
notified, and present on all such jobs 
restudied. Time study to be taken 
to assure a fair test under normal 
conditions, it shall be deemed a viola- 
tion of this contract by the Employer 
if for any reason foreman or assist- 
ant foreman is found timing out a job. 
Time study shall notify employee 
timed, in regards to rate and number 
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of pieces studied, immediately after 
such study being made before notify- 
ing foreman. No extra pieces or 
work to be added or jumped by fore- 
man to job already studied, unless 
a restudy is taken. It shall also be 
deemed a violation of this contract, 
when a job is studied for two men, 
and one man shall not be made to 
do it alone unless the job is retimed. 
New piece work rates shall not apply 
until employees are notified of the 
rate established, and records of such 
rates to be changed in the files of the 
Employer accordingly for further 
check up by the Union. 

If employees are forced to wait 
for work over and above the one- 
tenth of an hour allowed for waiting 
when standard production rates are 
set, they shall be paid at their regular 
rates of pay for any additional wait- 
ing time. 

Five minutes shall be allowed each 
day, noon and night, to all employees 
to clean up and put tools and other 
equipment in their proper places. 
This includes all shifts. 

Providing the permission of the fire 
insurance companies can be secured, 
there shall be set aside a place for 
eating and smoking in each major 
department during noon meals or 
other shift meal periods. 

The chairman of the union shop 
committee, or any other represen- 
tative of the Union, shall have per- 
mission to the shop or factory of the 
Employer at any time, and during 
working hours for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether or not the agree- 
ment is being observed by both parties 
hereto, or for assisting in the adjust- 
ments of grievances. 
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Employees now holding cards in 
other locals of A. F. of L. and em- 
ployed at their trade (providing they 
are in good standing) are not re- 
quired to join this local, so long as 
they remain in good standing. 

In the event of any conference on 
company premises between any em- 
ployee who is a member of the Union 
and the Employer shall occur during 
working hours, such employee shall 
be paid his usual wage per hour for 
the time consumed in any such con- 
ference. 

The Employer and employees are 
expected to fully cooperate in the 
making known and remedying of dan- 
gerous or unsanitary conditions and 
practices, and to maintain healthful, 
sufficiently ventilated, properly heated 
and well lighted places for the per- 
formances of all work in its various 
departments, so far as the character 
of the work done will permit. 

Employees who have given long 
and faithful service to the company 
and who have become unable to per- 
form regular work, will be given 
preference in the distribution of 
lighter work in and around the plant 
as such work is available. 

Time spent in meetings and lectures 
on company’s premises sponsored by 
Employer, whether or not attendance 
is voluntary, is to be considered as 
working time, and shall be paid each 
and every employee at their hourly 
rate of pay. 

Employment shall be based on 
seniority rights in the company by 
departments, and foremen’s jurisdic- 
tion, and lay-offs in the same manner, 
providing the worker is capable of 
doing the work satisfactorily. A 
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worker’s name to be placed on the 
seniority list after three months of 
continuous employment. It shall be 
considered a termination of employ- 
ment, and a consequent loss of senior- 
ity if he is delinquent in dues in Union, 
or has not worked for the company 
for a period of one year, or if he 
voluntarily quits, or if he is dis- 
charged, or if he fails to report for 
work within three days after being 
notified to report, without giving 
within those three days a satisfactory 
explanation for not reporting. 


A. The service record, or senior- 
ity list of the company will be fur- 
nished to the Union when requested. 
Efforts shall be made to correct exist- 
ing lists so that an official list ap- 
proved by both the company and 
Union will be recognized as prepared 
as the official seniority list under 
terms of this agreement. Any em- 
ployee transferring from one depart- 
ment to another will not lose his 
continuity of service or seniority in 
the department he left but he will 
start with no seniority in his new de- 
partment. 

B. When it is necessary to employ 
more hand welders, preference shall 
be granted to older men now operat- 
ing spot welding and automatic ma- 
chines, and hand welders shall not 
have the opportunity to replace spot 
welders on machines or automatics. 


Wages in full for preceding week 
to be paid on company time in cash 
each Friday at 3:50 P. M. for the 
first shift; the second and third shifts 
between 3:10 and 3:50 P. M. 

Bulletin boards shall be provided 
in the various departments of this 
plant, upon which notices concerning 
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official business of the Union may be 
posted, such notices posted must bear 
the official seal of the Union. 

(Sanitation) The company will 
provide adequate toilet facilities, 
wash bowls, and sanitary drinking 
fountains in convenient places where- 
ever needed. 

(Safety) Safeguards must not be 
removed unless so authorized. If 
removed, they must be immediately 
replaced. 


(1) It is the duty of every em- 
ployee to see that main aisles, pas- 
sageways, and stairways are kept clear 
at all times. 

(2) Always wear goggles when 
using emery wheel, chipping metal, 
or concrete. 

(3) Keep your bench, machines, 
and working surroundings clean and 
free from all material that may cause 
accidents. 


In case of injury which requires 
medical attention, the injured worker 
shall be paid for all time lost while 
receiving such medical attention if he 
is able to return to work the same 
day. 

The employees agree to cooperate 
with the Management in the line of 
production, with the performance of 
a reasonable day’s work. 

All matters pertaining to Union and 
working conditions shall first be taken 
up with chairman of union shop com- 
mittee. 

Membership in the Union shall not 
be available to executives; as officers. 
(Foremen, Ass’t Foremen, Confiden- 
tial Clerks, Office Help.) 

A duplicate copy of all new pro- 
duction rates must be submitted to the 
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chairman, union shop committee, for 
the Union’s own files, to be kept on 
company’s premises. 

The Employer shall at all times 
notify the workers of the Bossert 
plant in regards to a shutdown on or 
before holiday, and it must be forty- 
eight hours in advance of such shut 
down, by posting a notice to such 
effect. 

Firemen who are now rated fifty- 
three cents per hour shall be rated 
at sixty cents per hour, and to be con- 
sidered as skilled workers. 

The Employer retains the right to 
discharge any employee, but if the 
employee believes he has been un- 
justly discharged, he can take the 
matter up with the shop committee 
which may in turn take the matter up 
with the Management, within one 
week from the date of discharge. If 
the committee and Employer agree 
that such a discharge was just, the 
discharge shall be final; if the com- 
mittee and Employer cannot agree 
on whether such discharge was just 
within one week from date the matter 
was referred to the committee, then 
the matter is to be arbitrated, as pro- 
vided in Rule 30 hereof; the arbitra- 
tion committee shall render a final 
decision as promptly as possible and 
in any event within three weeks from 
the original filing of the complaint 
with the committee. If the majority 
of the arbitration committee decides 
that the discharge was not just, it 
may order the discharged employee 
to be reinstated and paid for all, or 
such part as they may decide, of this 
time he lost at his regular rate of pay. 

Should any disagreement arise 
which cannot be settled between the 
Employer and the Union, the matter 
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in question shall be submitted to a 
Board of Arbitration, consisting of 
two members representing the Em- 
ployer, two members representing the 
Union, with an Umpire who shall be 
entirely disinterested person selected 
by agreement of both sides. The find- 
ings of the Arbitration Board to be 
binding and respected by both the 
Employer and the Union. If the 
arbitrators for the two sides cannot 
agree on a fifth person within five 
days, then the matter shall be re- 
ferred to the State Commissioner of 
Labor at Albany, New York. 

The Union agrees that all em- 
ployees under its jurisdiction shall be 
bound by the terms of this agree- 
ment. 

This contract shall remain intact, 
no inclusions or exclusions being made 
after signing, unless by mutual agree- 
ment. 

Two pairs of cotton gloves will be 
given free per week to each worker 
other than welders who will get one 
pair of gauntlets free every three 
weeks and jitney drivers who will get 
one pair free every five weeks; it 
being understood that no worker will 
receive these free gloves unless the 
nature and amount of his work justify 
it and that no worker will receive 
any free gloves or gauntlets unless 
he brings back the old pair and same 
are considered too worn for further 
use. Old gloves will be received and 
new gloves given out at the general 
stock room door, unless otherwise 
arranged later. The Employer will 
also provide free of charge necessary 
replacements of lenses for welding 
glasses. 

This agreement shall take effect 
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October 5, 1939 and remain in force 
until October 5, 1940. Either party 
desiring a change shall give thirty 
days notice in writing to the other 
party prior to the date of expiration; 
otherwise this agreement shall con- 
tinue in force and effect from year to 
year. 

Whereas, this revision is in line 
with the Union’s aim to “fortify” the 
standards of living of its members 
against rising living costs, Now, 
therefore, it shall be understood, if 
and when the increase in business is 
felt, conferences will be held between 
shop committee and management 
for the purpose of discussing further 
increases in pay to compensate the 
workers for any such further in- 
creases in the cost of living. 

There shall be no strike or lock out 
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while negotiations over any dispute 
or agreement are in progress. 

The starting rate for new unskilled 
workers shall be forty-eight cents per 
hour; advancement in rate to be a 
matter of conference between the 
shop chairman, the workers’ stew- 
ard, his foreman, and the Manage- 
ment. 

Signed: 
FOR FEDERAL LABOR UNION NO. 18930 


AnpbREW M. Hace, 
President. 
MICHAEL J. SCELSI, 
Recording Secretary. 
ANTHONY S. KNOPKA, 
Union Shop Chairman 
Fin-Sec. & Treas. 
MICHAEL WALSH, 
Organizer A. F. of L. 
Signed: 


FOR THE BOSSERT COMPANY, INC. 


GILBERT BUTLER, 
Tres. 8 Gen. Mgr. 


WINTER SPARROWS 


Each small resentful feather-ball, 
A rumpled, fractious scrap of brown, 
Is soap-box orator to all 


His affluent town. 


These are the humble-who-have-not, 


Yet never meek! 


With ruffled back 


They prod the proletariat 
With what they lack. 


They do not winter in the south 
As larger birds of sleeker feather, 
But shrill with chill, with bitter mouth 
They scold together. 


—DorotHy Brown THompson, Commonweal. 

















DISEASES OF THE HEART 


Dr. Emmetr J. MuRPHY 


AVE you ever stopped to con- 
H sider what a truly wonderful 
piece of machinery the human 

body is? 

One of the most remarkable things 
about your body is the circulation of 
the blood. Do you happen to know 
that your heart beats over 100,000 
times per day? Or that it does work 
equivalent to lifting a ton of coal 
over two hundred feet every day? 
Do you know that you have about 
five quarts of blood weighing about 
twelve pounds? 

Why is the circulation of the blood 
so important? It is because every 
cell in your body breathes, eats, and 
throws off waste matter which be- 
comes a poison to the body unless 
removed. The blood carries oxygen 
and food to the cells and carries away 
their waste products. Good circula- 
tion, good health; poor circulation, 
poor health. And what controls the 
circulation? The nerves—just as 
they control every other function in 
the body. The heart has its nerves 
and every blood vessel in the body 
has its nerves which control its dia- 
meter. We should never lose sight 
of the fact that the nervous system is 
the supreme ruler over all other sys- 
tems of the body. 

The blood system consists of the 
heart, which is the force pump; the 
arteries, which carry the blood away 
from the heart to all parts of the 
body; the capillaries, a dense network 
of extremely small blood vessels ly- 
ing between and connecting the ar- 
teries with the veins; and the veins, 
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which carry the blood back to the 
heart from all parts of the body. 


Your Heart 


Every one has seen the heart of 
a chicken. Your heart is similar in 
shape, but of about the size of your 
fist. It has four chambers, or cavi- 
ties. The two upper ones are called 
auricles. The right auricle receives 
blood from the body in general; the 
left auricle receives blood from the 
lungs. The two lower chambers are 
called ventricles. The right ventricle 
pumps out blood to the lungs; the left 
ventricle pumps out blood to the rest 
of the body. 

There are four valves; one in the 
wall between each auricle and its ven- 
trical; one at the beginning of the 
pulmonary artery, going to the lungs; 
and one at the beginning of the aorta, 
or main artery. 

The impure blood from the veins 
flows into the right auricle; from there 
down through the tricuspid valve into 
the right ventricle; from there, by 
way of the pulmonary artery, to the 
lungs, where it is purified; then back 
to the left auricle; thence through the 
mitral valve down into the left ven- 
tricle; and thence out through the 
aorta to the body again. After cir- 
culating through the body, first by 
way of the arteries, then through the 
capillaries, then into the veins, it re- 
turns again to the heart. 


Valvular Heart Disease 


The valves of the heart, due to 
wrong supply of nervous force or to 
poisons in the blood, may do one of 
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two things. They may become too 
small, which is called stenosis, or they 
may enlarge or become flabby and 
thus allow the blood to return to the 
chamber from which it has just been 
pumped. This is called “leakage of 
the heart.” 

Needless to say, these diseases are 
very serious and often fatal. Yet, with 
proper handling, life can be prolonged 
for many years in advanced cases. 
And in cases not far advanced they 
can be cured. 


Hypertrophy of the Heart 


Hypertrophy means overgrowth. 
If a valve leaks, some part of the 
heart works harder to force the blood 
more rapidly onward to compensate 
for the leakage. Or if there is steno- 
sis, or partial closing of the valve, the 
heart must work harder to force the 
blood through the unduly small open- 
ing. In either case, the walls of the 
heart become thickened just as any 
muscle will when its work is increased. 
As long as the heart can stand up 
under this added work, all is well. 
That is to say, as long as compensa- 
tion is maintained, all is well. But 
if nothing is done, the walls will even- 
tually stretch, thus increasing the size 
of the heart chambers. This is known 
as dilatation of the heart and, in it- 
self, tends to cause leakage by stretch- 
ing the valves. 

Another cause of heart hyper- 
trophy is hardening of the arteries, 
or arterio-sclerosis. The arteries are 
normally very elastic to accommodate 
the great volume of blood thrown into 
them at each beat of the heart. When 
the blood contains poisons, it sets up 
inflammation in the tunica intima, or 
inner lining of the arteries. This re- 
sults in the formation of connective 
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tissue (scar tissue), an inelastic tissue, 
on the inside of the arteries. As soon 
as the elasticity of the arteries is re- 
duced by this inelastic connective tis- 
sue, the heart muscle has to work 
harder because of the increased re- 
sistance and thus becomes thickened 
or hypertrophied. 


Dilatation of the Heart 


The next stage after hypertrophy 
of the heart is dilatation. The walls 
finally become weakened through 
overwork and they stretch, thus 
greatly increasing the size of the 
heart. Dilatation can also be caused 
by a decreased supply of nervous 
force, which reduces the tone of the 
heart muscle. Either hypertrophy or 
dilatation can exist in only one cham- 
ber, or in two or three chambers, or 
throughout the heart. 


Inflammation of the Heart 


The word-ending “‘itis” means in- 


flammation. Endocarditis is an in- 
flammation of the inner lining of the 
heart. Myocarditis is an inflamma- 
tion of the heart muscle itself. Peri- 
carditis is an inflammation of the sac 
which surrounds the heart. All may 
become chronic if not rightly handled 
in the acute or beginning stage. 


Heart Neurosis 


In some diseases there is an actual 
change in the structure of the tissues 
involved; such a change is called 
pathological. The valve troubles, 
hypertrophy, and dilatation, just re- 
ferred to, are pathological diseases 
because in these diseases the structure 
of the tissues is changed. In other 
diseases there is no change in the tis- 
sues, but there is a change in the func- 
tion, or way in which the organ works. 

















Such a disease is called a neurosis— 
plural, neuroses. 

There are five neuroses of the 
heart. Palpitation is an irregular and 
fast beating heart. Tachycardia is 
a condition characterized by periodi- 
cal attacks of extremely fast beating 
—over 150 beats per minute. In 
Bradycardia the heart is periodically 
slowed down to forty beats per min- 
ute or less. Arrhythemia is an ir- 
regularity of the heart’s action, or 
loss of rhythm. Angina pectoris is a 
severe, paroxysmal pain in the region 
of the heart, often shooting down the 
left arm. 

These neuroses are sometimes as- 
sociated with a pathological condi- 
tion, sometimes not. As the spelling 
of the word neurosis implies, they are 
usually the result of an abnormal sup- 
ply of nerve force. 


A CHRISTMAS SONG 
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In this article, I have not given the 
symptoms of the various diseases 
since people are easily influenced by 
suggestion which is a more powerful 
force than they suspect. 

While diseases of the heart are 
always a serious matter which should 
receive immediate attention, many 
such conditions, when taken in time, 
are remediable. The heart is con- 
trolled by certain spinal nerves which 
supply the nervous energy which 
causes it to beat. These are called 
the accelerator nerves and hasten the 
action. Branches of the vagus nerve 
retard or restrict its action. Here, as 
in the case of all other organs, the 
nerves are the controlling factor in 
health and disease, and only through 
their restoration to normal action can 
come the cure. 


A CHRISTMAS SONG 


O little stars, shine out, shine out 
And little winds blow still, 

And all you smallest angels rout 
High seraphs from the hill 


That looks upon a little town 
And holds a secret sweet, 

And little paths, run down, run down 
To beckon little feet. 


For littleness shall rule tonight 
All gentle hearts and true; 

For littleness is full of might, 
And God is little, too. 


—SisTER CHRysosToM Koppgs, O.S.B., Commonweal. 






























AMERICAN MEDICINE MoBILIZEs by 
James Rorty. W. W. Norton Co. 
New York. 1939. p. $3.00. Re- 
viewed by Andrew J. Biemiller. 


If you want to read just one book 
about the struggle for better medical 
care through social action in America 
today, this book is it. 

No question in the field of social 
action is more in the public eye today 
than the problem of socialized medi- 
cine. On the one hand stand the 
‘medical economists”’, social workers, 
consumers, and a group of farsighted 
physicians, demanding a more intel- 
ligent form of organization of our 
medical services in order to provide 
more and better care for those of 
low income, and better compensation 
and working conditions for the ma- 
jority of doctors. On the other stand 
the leaders of the American Medical 
Association, followed more or less 
blindly by many doctors who have 
no time to study such questions for 
themselves, demanding maintenance 
of the status quo and the kind of 
old-fashioned doctor-patient relation- 
ship which was typical of a bygone 
generation. 

Belonging to none of the groups 
affected, Mr. Rorty is in an excellent 
position to make an objective study of 
the activities of the government, the 
doctors, the foundations, and the va- 
rious experimental groups seeking new 
plans for medical care. His sympa- 
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thies are unquestionably on the side 
of the socializers, but he has no axe 
to grind. His book is a fascinating 
and readable story of the war, both 
offensive and defensive, between the 
groups who seek to improve the eco- 
nomics of medical care and those 
who deny that any improvement is 
possible. 

In the first section Mr. Rorty out- 
lines the findings and objectives of the 
National Health Conference held in 
Washington in 1938. In no other 
single publication can the average 
reader find such a clear and concise 
account of the government’s study 
of the need for medical care and plans 
for adequate reorganization of our 
health forces. Beginning with a quan- 
tity of evidence to prove that many 
people were not receiving the medical 
aid they needed, the section goes on 
to discuss the national health program 
embodied in Senator Wagner’s bill 
and other projects to be included 
under various government depart- 
ments. The vision and cooperative 
attitude of such men as Dr. Hugh 
Cabot of the Mayo Clinic, Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of 
the U. S., and Dr. S. S. Goldwater, 
Commissioner of the Department of 
Hospitals for New York City, was 
vigorously contrasted with the dog- 
in-the-manger attitude of organized 
medicine’s official spokesmen, Drs. 


Fishbein and West. 




















FACTORIES IN THE FIELD 


In the second section of his book, 
Mr. Rorty makes his greatest original 
contribution to the subject, in his dis- 
cussion of the subservience of the 
American Medical Association to the 
drug and medicine interests through 
the advertising policy of the Journal 
of the A. M. A. The tremendous 
financial aid rendered the A. M. A. 
by the Journal advertisers is seen as 
a menace to adequate control of the 
patent medicine industry and a defi- 
nite stumbling block to forward-look- 
ing elements in the profession. 

The personal power of Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, super-advertising man and 
go-getter, and editor of the Journal, 
is discussed frankly. Since most doc- 
tors are too busy with their practice 
to give much time or thought to in- 
vestigating new trends in medical eco- 
nomics, they are in the habit of letting 
Dr. Fishbein do their thinking for 
them and accepting his editorial com- 
ments as the considered opinion of 
medical experts. This accounts for 
the violently reactionary attitude of 
many doctors who, when forced to 
study and discuss openly such ques- 
tions as group medicine, clinic re- 
forms, health insurance, etc., often 
come to realize the weakness of their 
position. 

The power of the A. M. A. over 
every doctor’s professional life, and 
over those outside the profession who 
seek to improve conditions, or as the 
doctors believe, to “interfere in medi- 
cal matters with which they have no 
concern’’, is amply illustrated. The 
story of John I. Kingsbury’s dismissal 
from the Millbank fund and the Bor- 
den boycott is perhaps the best in- 
stance of this. 

The third and final section of the 
book, labelled Medicine’s Unfinished 
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Job, might also be considered Mr. 
Rorty’s unfinished job. In it he has 
lumped together sketchy chapters on 
unmet medical need, syphilis, group 
clinics, medical co-ops, group hospi- 
talization, medical laissez-faire and 
other subjects which certainly deserve 
inclusion in the book, but would be 
of more value to the general reader 
if they were fuller and better organ- 
ized. 

Several chapters in this section re- 
peat or supplement material given in 
the first part on the National Health 
Conference, and suffer from being 
separated from their logical relation- 
ship. Others lean too heavily on I. S. 
Falk’s book, “Security Against Sick- 
ness’; while this is undoubtedly one 
of the most important studies in the 
field, it does not seem to me justi- 
fiable for one author to draw so ex- 
tensively upon another. The chap- 
ters on new forms of medical care and 
medical co-ops are too short and un- 
detailed to give a true picture of the 
medical group in relation to the whole 
question. 

Taken as a whole, however, Mr. 
Rorty’s book gives the average reader 
a better picture in a shorter time than 
anything else which is available. 
Everyone interested in the question of 
the future of socialized medicine will 
profit by reading it, and what is more, 
he will enjoy the experience. 


FACTORIES IN THE FIELD by Carey 
McWilliams. Little, Brown & Co. 
1939. 325 p. $2.50. Reviewed 
by Marjorie R. Clark. 


It is indeed unfortunate that a book 
which might be of both interest and 
value is so marked by bias and preju- 
dice in one important respect, that the 
reader cannot but feel doubt of every- 
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thing the author has to say. To Mr. 
McWilliams there can be, apparently, 
nothing good in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, or in anything it has 
done to organize agricultural work- 
ers in California. The C.I.O., on 
the other hand, can apparently do no 
wrong. What, in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Mr. McWilliams 
appears to consider criminal delay, 
ignorance, callousness, if not outright 
treachery to the workers, becomes in 
the C.I.0O., “commendable caution.” 
Mr. McWilliams’ connection with 
the C.I.O. is, it has been said, a very 
close one. At any rate, that his sym- 
pathies are entirely with the C.I.O. 
his book makes immediately clear. 
Nevertheless, if the reader can for- 
get the point of view from which Mr. 
McWilliams has written, there are 
three interesting things in this book. 
First, the author has shown the na- 


ture of California agriculture itself 
—the ugly greed and exploitation 
which has gone into the building of 
the great farms; secondly, he has 
brought out clearly the fact that the 
problem of the migrant worker in 
California is as old as that of agricul- 


ture itself. Through the pages of 
the book marches one minority group 
after another, attracted by false 
promises and false hopes, exploited, 
misused, and driven out when expe- 
diency demanded; third, Mr. McWil- 
liams has pointed out certain essential 
differences between the present migra- 
tory labor problem and that prob- 
lem in the past, now that the migrant 
groups have become predominantly 
American. 

The first large growers used Dig- 
ger Indians to work their lands for 
them; then came Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindu, Armenian, Portuguese, Ital- 
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ian, Mexican and Filipino workers. 
And last, driven west by drought and 
dust and the growth of large scale 
farming in the middle west and the 
southwest, and drawn by promises of 
work, came the Okies, the Arkies, and 
the Texicans. It was not until native 
born workers began to appear in Cali- 
fornia in large numbers that migrant 
families began to wander up and down 
the state. Before that time the mi- 
grant workers had been to a large ex- 
tent single men, and the social problem 
they created was not so great as that 
now facing California. 

Growers in California have de- 
manded that their labor supply be 
mobile, docile, and able to disappear 
when crops have been gathered, to 
“hibernate” until the crops are again 
ready. Mobile, apparently, Califor- 
nia agricultural workers will be to 
some extent as long as the present 
land owning system remains in ef- 
fect. But the migratory workers have 
been growing less docile every year. 
As organization spreads, the deter- 
mination of the migrants to get for 
themselves and their families better 
working and living conditions grows 
stronger. It has become impossible, 
also, for the migratory worker to 
carry himself and his family through 
the months between crops. 

California growers are as strongly 
organized as any group of employers 
in the country. Labor organization, 
on the other hand, has made relatively 
little progress, because of employer 
opposition, because of differences in 
race, and because of the nature of the 
work itself. The first attempts to 
organize migratory agricultural work- 
ers were made by the I.W.W., but 
by the time this country entered the 
World War, those efforts had col- 
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lapsed. The A. F. of L. began to 
organize agricultural and packing 
house workers in the immediate post 
war years, and succeeded in establish- 
ing some fairly stable unions. It was 
not until 1933, however, that the 
organization of these workers was 
significant. The attempts of agricul- 
tural workers to organize have re- 
sulted in some of the most violent 
strikes in the labor history of this 
country. The growers are even now 
determined that the migratory labor- 
ers shall not organize, and behind the 
growers in this determination stand 
the financial interests of the state, 
and the police. 

There has for a long time, Mr. Mc- 
Williams says, been talk of colonizing 
the migratory workers. The federal 
government has in the past few years 
taken the first step in that direction, 
by building labor camps up and down 
the valleys, and by adding to the labor 
camps a small number of part-time 
farms. The Farm Security Admin- 
istration, responsible for the camps 
and the part-time farms, does not 
claim to have found the answer to 
the problem of the migratory worker. 
But that problem has at least been 
brought out into the open. It is to 
be regretted that Mr. McWilliams 
has not written a book which can be 
wholeheartedly accepted by labor as 
assisting in the attempt to find a solu- 
tion to this problem. 


CANADA’s UNEMPLOYMENT PROb- 
LEM, by H. M. Cassidy and others. 
Edited by L. Richter. The Mac- 
millans in Canada, Toronto, 1939; 
414 pages; price $2.50. Reviewed 
by Dr. John I. Griffin. 


This inquiry into the extent and in- 
cidence of unemployment in Canada, 
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as well as into the measures taken for 
the relief of the unemployed, is a co- 
operative product of nine economists, 
welfare workers and civil servants. 
It is designed to provide the interested 
citizen of Canada with a sufficiently 
comprehensive analysis of the facts of 
unemployment and the measures taken 
to handle the problem, to permit him 
to form his own opinions on the sub- 
ject. The editor, Professor Richter, 
has brought together reports dealing 
with the extent of unemployment, di- 
rect relief, relief for transients, prai- 
rie relief and land settlements, the 
problem of unemployed youth, and a 
comparison of Canadian and foreign 
experience. This book is the first pub- 
lication of the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs at Dalhousie University. 

The problem of unemployment in 
Canada is fundamentally an urban one 
even though the majority of the popu- 
lation still lives in rural areas. Thus, 
in 1938 approximately 65 percent of 
the persons receiving relief lived in 
cities with a population of over 
25,000, and 50 percent of the relief 
recipients were concentrated in Mont- 
real and Toronto. The Canadian 
problem is complicated by a small 
population of ten million people 
spread over an area larger than the 
United States and representing two 
distinct cultural groups. 

A comparison of the unemployment 
problem in Canada and the United 
States is especially illuminating and 
the contributors to this volume have 
been wise in indicating points of simi- 
larity and dissimilarity. The Cana- 
dian economy is “new’’ and had not, 
prior to the depression commencing in 
1929, experienced a high percentage 
of unemployment. In the period be- 
fore 1930 there was a constant per- 
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centage of about 5 percent unemployed 
and the seasonal unemployment due to 
severe winters rose to about 10 per- 
cent. Writing on unemployment aid, 
Miss King points out that it was neces- 
sary for the “emergency” to last for 
eight years before the traditional Can- 
adian attitude toward public relief un- 
derwent a change. The machinery for 
relief of destitution had been a local 
responsibility handled, in the case of 
the Maritime Provinces, on a poor- 
law basis and, in Quebec, through 
religious and charitable institutions, 
while in the Prairie Provinces there 
was practically no institutional care. 
In this regard the discussion of the 
lack of coordination in Canadian re- 
lief measures and the lack of realiza- 
tion of the magnitude of the problem 
sounds familiar to the American stu- 
dent. 

With the outbreak of war in 1914 
a gathering menace of unemployment 
was dispelled when “recruiting offices 
became employment agencies” and as 
a consequence plans were forgotten in 
the wartime prosperity. The place- 
ment of demobilized soldiers in indus- 
try after the war cost almost 500 
million dollars and represented in sub- 
stance unemployment relief. It was 
not until 1920 that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment acknowledged any responsi- 
bility for the burden of relief in the 
provinces. With the outbreak of the 
present war the students of unemploy- 
ment in Canada must again be contem- 
plating the abandonment of long-term 
programs for placement and rehabili- 
tation of the unemployed in the rush 
of military exigencies. It would ap- 
pear that a considerable portion of the 
unemployed will be absorbed if Cana- 
dian resources are mobilized for war- 
time production. 
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The statistical data on unemploy- 
ment are discussed by Professor Saun- 
ders and even though the data are not 
very extensive the percentage of un- 
employment in Canada is shown to be 
substantially comparable to that of the 
United States, as is to be expected in 
view of the close economic interde- 
pendence. The safety valves for the 
Canadian economy in the past have 
been the rapid development of natural 
resources and the migration of large 
numbers of Canadians to the United 
States. This development was se- 
verely checked in 1930 and as the 
magnitude of the depression became 
evident in the United States that labor 
market was closed to Canadians. The 
problem of migration is an especially 
important contributing cause to the 
problem of unemployed youth, as Mr. 
Weir points out. The youth of the 
Maritime Provinces had crossed the 
American border in large numbers 
prior to 1930. 

The statistics on unemployed youth 
are as inadequate in Canada as they 
are in the United States. In 1931 ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the unem- 
ployed wage earners were between the 
ages of 16 and 25, and considerably 
more than half of the persons on re- 
lief in this class had been idle since 
leaving school. Mr. Weir stresses the 
woeful lack of technical and vocational 
instruction as against purely academic 
instruction. Less than 5 percent of 
the Canadian school population ever 
reaches a university but the programs 
of education are largely designed for 
those who do continue academic work. 
There is evidence of the shortage of 
skilled labor but in the absence of 
training the unemployed youth is not 
readily absorbed into industry. In ad- 
dition to the educational problem, Mr. 
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Weir feels that youth is unwilling ‘‘to 
begin at the bottom.” 

Transiency in Canada is a by-prod- 
uct of the high degree of mobility of 
the population, particularly in western 
Canada. The mobility was increased 
under the pressure of depression when 
indigent persons moved from place to 
place seeking relief which the iocal 
community was either unwilling or un- 
able to afford. Dr. Cassidy’s discus- 
sion of the transient problem reveals 
that its Canadian aspect was strikingly 
similar to that in the United States. 
Experience with camps for homeless 
men was unsatisfactory very largely 
since they operated on a relief basis 
and not on a work basis. Many of 
the men, who could have been handled 
on a Dominion basis, have been cross- 
ing Canada for a number of years and 
consequently did not legally belong to 
any One province. 

The Prairie Provinces have suffered 
from the familiar combination of 
low agricultural prices and intense 
drought. Special measures for relief 
and rehabilitation of the drought area 
were devised and included grants by 
the Dominion Government of funds 
and direct issues of food. The agri- 
cultural crisis was made more severe 
by the concentration of the prairie 
farmer upon the staple product wheat, 
which represents 80 per cent of farm 
income in Saskatchewan. Dr. Cassidy 
discusses the re-establishment plan for 
the northern settlers whereby families 
have been helped to settle on more 
favorable soil areas. This has been 
supplemented by the familiar program 
of reforestation, reclamation and soil 
conservation. 

The relief land settlements are the 
subject of a separate chapter by Mr. 
Jones, who has directed the settlement 
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of soldiers for the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Some 3500 impoverished fam- 
ilies have been settled on the land. In 
a country where a high proportion of 
the population has an agricultural 
background this type of relief would 
appear to have an encouraging future. 
Relief land settlement can be operated 
at a cost not more than that of direct 
relief in the cities, and it possesses dis- 
tinct advantages from the point of 
view of the maintenance of morale. 
Persons who subsist for a long time 
on direct relief in urban communities 
are frequently rendered unfit for em- 
ployment. 

Public works have been utilized in 
Canada, a total of 250 million dollars 
having been expended in eight years 
by the Dominion, local governments 
and the railways. The advantages of 
work relief over direct relief are to be 
measured in terms of the removal of 
the state of “relief mindedness.” The 
vast majority of Canadian unem- 
ployed desire work rather than relief, 
but the intensity of the desire dimin- 
ishes as the period of relief increases. 
It is suggested that the unemployed 
be carefully segregated from the un- 
employable and that direct assistance 
be granted to private industry when 
necessary to stimulate employment. 
The public works programs recom- 
mended by Mr. MacNamara would 
be self-liquidating revenue-producing. 
There is, however, no conclusive dis- 
cussion of the relative cost, from a 
fiscal point of view, of such a program 
as opposed to direct relief. Judged 
by the rate of expenditures between 
1900 and 1938 such a program would 
be quite modest in its scope. 

The editor has compared Canadian 
experience with that in the United 
States but he appears to simplify the 
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problems faced by the W. P. A., con- 
cerning which he is quite enthusiastic, 
especially in reference to such white- 
collar programs as the art and theatre 
projects. The future, as seen by Miss 
Whitton is conditioned by the exten- 
sive dependence of real wages upon 
international as well as national fac- 
tors, since so many of Canada’s basic 
natural products are exported. At 
the present time the future of Can- 
ada’s economy is even more obviously 
shaped by events beyond its borders. 
The courses of action suggested in- 
clude centrzlized control in directing 
the gainful occupation of the popula- 
tion into suitable channels, such as 
planned colonization of some areas 
and depopulation of others. This 
should be under Dominion auspices. 
The training of social workers, skilled 
in occupational placement and employ- 
ment services, is a second line of at- 
tack. The entire Canadian problem 
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is complicated by conflicts over Do- 
minion-Province authority and Do- 
minion-Province responsibility. 

This book represents an important 
approach to the unemployment prob- 
lem of Canada but suffers from a lack 
of statistical data, as well as from the 
common failing of cooperative prod- 
ucts, lack of unified style and elimina- 
tion of overlapping discussions. It is 
to be recommended, however, to all 
who seek a convenient handbook either 
for the sake of the Canadian experi- 
ence itself or for the purpose of com- 
parison with the United States. For 
this latter purpose its contributors 
have wisely emphasized American 
experience. Unfortunately it does 
not include any discussion of the 
role of trade unions, either in terms 
of the incidence of unemployment 
upon their membership or of their 
contributions to the solution of the 
problem. 


BLESSED ARE THEY 


Where did they find the strength 

To tighten their grip on the thorns, 
And break off the blossom at length 

In futile and bleeding hands? 

They looked at their brother’s hands. 


How did they learn to face 
The blight on the gathered rose 
That care could never replace 
Nor the love in their pitying eyes? 
They looked in each other’s eyes. 


And why they cherish the seeds 
Of that disheartening flower 

That hungers more than it feeds 
And fades on the striking hour, 
They know who have shared the hour. 





—HE en F. Kertu, Spirit. 




















NEARLY A MILLION AND A HALF 


BACK AT WORK 


UR unemployment estimate 

for December, 1939, shows 

1,357,000 more at work than 
in December, 1938. This important 
employment gain has reduced the na- 
tion’s unemployed army by nearly 
800,000—that is, enough new jobs 
have been created to provide for more 
than 550,000 added to the working 
population in the last year and to 
give work to nearly 800,000 of the 
unemployed. 

In December, 1939, there were 
44,335,000 at work and 9,379,000 
unemployed, according to our esti- 
mate; this compares with 42,977,000 
at work and 10,166,000 unemployed 
in December, 1938. 

While the usual January lay-offs 
have probably affected about 1,000,- 
000 workers in agriculture and indus- 
try this year, there is nothing in the 
industrial picture to suggest that lay- 
offs have been any greater than is 
normal at this season. The 1,357,000 
job gain is probably being held, and 
employment should continue to hold 
its own in the months just ahead. 

As we look forward to the spring 
season, the striking feature in the in- 
dustrial outlook is the high level of 
workers’ buying power. With wages 
and salaries totaling $3,888,000,000 
in December, 1939, as compared to 
$3,672,000,000 in December, 1938, 
a gain of $216,000,000, and cost of 
living at approximately the same level 
as last year, the demand for con- 
sumers’ goods is 5.9 per cent higher 
than it was last year at this time. 

Business men are taking a very con- 
servative view of the outlook. Fore- 
casters have been predicting a slight 
decline in business for the first 1940 
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quarter, and buyers therefore are 
buying cautiously. Prices are steady, 
not rising except where finished goods 
are now compensating for higher raw 
material costs of last fall. The per- 
sistent high level of retail sales, which 
continue 4 per cent above last Jan- 
uary, due to increased workers’ buy- 
ing, add the final touch to a business 
outlook which is more than usually 
healthy and constructive. 

Recent employment gains have off- 
set the reduction in WPA. In De- 
cember, 1938, 3,002,000 were de- 
pendent on WPA. With unemploy- 
ment reduced by nearly 800,000, 
today’s WPA rolls reduced to 2,123,- 
ooo on December 13 and 2,222,000 
on January 17 are about in keeping 
with the higher level of industrial em- 
ployment. 

Relief rolls are about the same as 
at this time last year: 1,562,000 cases 
in November, 1939, compared to 
1,521,000 in November, 1938. 

It is a striking fact that the high 
wage levels won by union action in 
1937 have been held by the strength 
of organized labor through the de- 
pression of 1938. The average wage 
in manufacturing industry today is 
slightly over 65 cents per hour, which 
compares with an average of 56.4 
cents in 1936 and 63.4 cents in 1937. 
Factory workers today are receiving 
22 percent more per hour than they 
did ten years ago in 1929 and their 
work week is shorter by ten hours. 
The present high level of wages is one 
of the most encouraging factors in the 
business outlook, for as employment 
increases, workers’ buying power will 
rise more rapidly than it has in the 
past. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UNEMPLOYMENT Ser Gane of Galen 
ESTIMATES? Members 
Gainful Number Number Unemployed Part 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
ae hesadasesoihestassendens §1, 191, 283 4°, 539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
DSc Uta GGdidieeensceeew eset 51,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 
BE So be dros deseeNed edensenees 52,283,038 44,024,851 8,281, 962 10.5 20 
PG hare cecaasreetiesieiasereve $2,879,211 41,942,945 10,936, 265 20 
1996 Monthly Average 
EE. worssindudseandeaeeses 51,490,330 40,538, 209 10,952,121 17.2 22 
NS hirer etden wen oeseeney 51,537,969 40,676, 197 10,861,772 16.7 21 
cia tadavewsasectmeness $1,585,756 41,103, 260 10, 482,496 16.2 21 
EERE ene see Prete $1,634,208 41,815, 233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
MN chG0eeddecbwsbateeseresss 51,682,410 42,126, 613 9,555,797 13.7 22 
Dos savideteduasaebesineees §1,731,096 42,311, 760 9,419,336 12.8 23 
BEE Di cuivk baie ceagersewswencevs $1,780,432 42,399, 079 9,381,353 12.3 19 
PE ceed sioeick a caw owas veebows 51,830,764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 31.9 22 
I <2. hc neuen Gnesaneane- 51,881,952 43,383, 551 8,498,401 11.2 21 
Co cnvecawenneeaseewod $1,933,521 43,757, 161 8,176,360 11.0 20 
I ccc cucavscessasoestee $1,984,475 43,697, 789 8,286,686 10.7 20 
PEN bieccsnsascesesoucies §2,034,844 43,760, 882 8,273,962 11.1 21 
1937 
EE ica dntinsebienaestarsen §2,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 11.7 21 
. pccivekusencbeseceaiee $2,089, 521 43,129,498 8,960, 023 11.9 21 
BE: dcbstonpsvesdseesveasers §2,138,624 43,534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
Pe osi5s44600cesdsaseceasnes §2,187,456 43,874, 628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
De cieesash resides rede inKse $2,236, 322 44,326,941 7,909 , 381 9-7 20 
RE aaicasccdawetheerweEsenes §2,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823 , 512 9.6 20 
A tiasce cusuncuteurese ss eese'e §2,332,552 44,550,066 7,782 , 486 9.3 20 
i einkus cites aces sedawess §2, 381,996 44,636,113 7,745 ,883 9.3 20 
CEE cccnpussieeonnedass §2,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9-3 20 
DS cuncdencarsecenasone $2,474,396 44,768,190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 
DEE vccupunseevetwenaeses §2, 520, 596 44,041,973 8,478, 623 11.2 20 
EES cca ceneeevaesrsexe es 52,568,344 43,261,563 9,306,781 13.6 20 
1938 
EE Suixio< Cr uGheieeeiernases 52,616,784 41,691,264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
CE Aonisnecewaseenaasuewen 52,664,351 41,541,449 11,122,902 16.6 21 
NG rata a beveie Ws ake ase §2,711, 868 41,485,982 11,225,886 17.2 21 
| Ee eee ne eer $2,759,865 41,695,205 11,064,660 16.7 21 
BETS Ji vse ssiedaeiest dias nether §2,807,217 41,403,278 11,403,939 16.4 21 
nr ere rer ere erry $2,855,124 41,454,955 11,400,169 16.3 19 
DN sesb soveesacawreVenvasese 52,902,850 41,628,618 11,274,232 15.7 20 
thse olin ceaseciaey §2,950,284 41, 863, 367 11,086,917 14.6 20 
EE 55d cn aganeseesouer 52,997,881 42,532,426 10,465,455 14.0 19 
CE asp elareaneteuenees 53,046,156 42,675,480 10, 370,676 13.4 19 
oro ere ree 53,094,684 42,579,976 10, $14,708 13.2 20 
Re eee rere 53,143,473 42, 808, 188 10, 335,285 13.0 20 
1939 
CT PO ee 53,191,932 41,602, 331 11,589,601 13.3 19 
SN a5 csadsvecesstecesses 53,239,999 41,796,467 11,443,532 12.7 19 
CS 6.25. s2add abs eet conunlnd 53,289,020 42,144,009 11,145,011 11.8 19 
DEE cixeswecevccensesedseaves 535337, 882 42,247,138 II ,090,744 II.I 18 
EE” tvigs sdamenavereaiannk kee 531 386,032 42,534,239 10,851,793 10.8 18 
MD pes cibbvies nase deeoenenge 53,432,132 43,068, 810 10, 363, 322 10.3 19 
PE ciidieatcorae Gexaceevseene 53,479,728 43,174,277 10,305,451 10.5 18 
Er per rrr er $3,526,039 43,394,154 10,131,885 10.1 17 
CE Ss os saemaeehewSesowes 53,572,546 44,121,990 9,450,556 9.6 18 
EE eer rere 53,618,646 44,421,539 9,197,107 9-3 17 
a ctvdccke sedanaseenn 53,666,214 44,297,114 9,369, 100 9.4t 17 
EE i dssiaoseenecineeees 53,713,380 44,334,800 9,378, 580 9.8* 18 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 

2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 

* Preliminary. t Revised. 














FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ARKANSAS 


Cullendale-—The Southern Kraft 
Corporation, Camden Furniture Com- 
pany, White City Lumber Company 
and the Camark Pottery all come un- 
der the provisions of the wages and 
hours law. The writer is assisting 
J. D. Winters in his efforts to organ- 
ize the employes of the Camden Fur- 
niture Company, and application has 
been made for a charter for a union 
of these workers. We are contacting 
unions of Camden to form a Central 
Trades and Labor Council for that 
city. Prospects are good for unions 
of barbers, meat cutters and retail 
clerks. The labor unions in this vi- 
cinity have been very slow in extend- 
ing information as to rights and bene- 
fits under social security but we hope 
with a central body to remedy this 
situation. The furniture factory and 
paper miil are about the only two in- 
dustries taking on additional workers. 
The workers education division of the 
WPA is establishing classes to discuss 
and teach subjects that are approved 
by the labor organizations here—L. 
P. WILLIAMS. 





*Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports for December. 
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CANADA 


Quebec.—The writer is trying to 
complete organization of taxi as well 
as drivers for the Quebec Cartage 
Company. With the latter a company 
union will first have to be broken 
down. In the past few weeks rail- 
roads have increased their force. Fer- 
tilizer workers are back to work for 
the winter season—about thirty men 
are now employed but in a short time 
an additional seventy will find work 
in this field. The Canadian Anglo 
Pulp and Paper Company have signed 
an agreement with the Paper Makers 
and Pulp and Sulphite Unions. In the 
past they have only had a “gentle- 
men’s agreement’—JOsEPH MATTE. 


CALIFORNIA 


Santa Ana.—Canneries, agriculture 
and trucking industries are affected 
by the wages and hours law. We are 
negotiating with the Val Vita Can- 
neries in Fullerton, that employs from 
300 to 1,200 people about ten months 
in the year, for an agreement cover- 
ing these workers. The Central Labor 
Council has appointed a committee to 
take over the question of unemploy- 
ment compensation and old age pen- 
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sion. Employment is slack in all lines. 
There is a potential membership of 
4,000 cannery workers in Orange 
County and another 3,000 packing 
house workers. If we are successful 
in signing up the Val Vita Company, 
the rest of the county will practically 
fall in line—SAM WESTHEIMER. 

San Jose.—Canneries, dried fruit, 
general warehousing, lumber and 
leather tanning industries come under 
the wages and hours law. This is the 
slack season in canneries so we are 
taking this opportunity to build up 
the morale of the members and elimi- 
nate factional difficulties. Our unions 
service their members in matters of 
unemployment compensation and old 
age pensions—J. E. LENHART. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—Affected by the wages 
and hours law are the Nuckolls Pack- 
ing Company, C. F. & I. National 
Broom Company, Standard Brick and 
Clay Company, Pueblo Flour Mills, 
Morey Mercantile and H. G. Marr 
Wholesale Grocery Companies. The 
building trades are organizing the 
men on the Cadoa Dam under the 
jurisdiction of the Pueblo Building 
& Construction Trades Council. This 
is a $16,000,000 PWA project. The 
Trades and Labor Assembly has a 
committee that has been studying 
Social Security with the object of as- 
sisting the members in securing bene- 
fits. The Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company has been adding men to 
their payrolls due to slight increase 
in steel production. A state-wide 
organizing campaign is under way to 
unionize all heavy construction on 


PWA projects—O. E. McGuire. 
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DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—At present approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of our contracts 
have been changed because of the 
wages and hours law, making it prac- 
tically impossible for us to arrange 
contracts for 1940 because of con- 
flict between the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the wages and 
hours law. Preliminary work has 
been done for organizing workers in 
the Electric Hose and Rubber Plant. 
Headway has also been made with 
organizing the shipyard groups. 
Pusey & Jones Shipbuilding Company 
is taking on workers. Employment 
is slack in other fields—ROBERT W. 
HILL. 

ILLINOIS 


Bushnell.—Federal Labor Union 
No. 21787 is starting a drive to gain 
more of a membership in the Illinois 
Electric Porcelain Company plant as 
the Company’s business has increased 
and they have taken on additional 
workers. Federal Labor Union No. 
21284 has been approached by Hemp 
& Company in regards to a settlement 
of a labor dispute that was started in 
September 1937. The union and the 
company are trying to settle the dis- 
pute satisfactorily to both parties. 
Factories are in their seasonal rush so 
employment is on the increase. The 
wages and hours law decreased the 
hours from 44 to 42 and increased 
wages from 25 to 30 cents—DONALD 
KREIDER. 

Harrisburg.—Laundry workers are 
affected by the wages and hours law. 
Efforts are being made to organize 
the employees of the Rural Electri- 
fication Association. Common labor- 
ers and progressive miners are adding 
to their membership. Four miles of 
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railroad construction is under way 
and the building of the Harrisburg 
levee—GEORGE JACK. 

Rockford.—Garment factory, ho- 
siery, furniture and cabinet works and 
the National Lock Company are af- 
fected by the wages and hours law. 
Organization work is under way by 
bakers, laundry workers and carpen- 
ters in the furniture industry. We are 
very proud of our labor information 
office in the Central Labor Hall. The 
WPA office with Director McMaster 
has aided us with this service and 
furnished men with experience in labor 
legislation. These men are well quali- 
fied for the job and keep a record of 
all complaints, such as wages and 
hours, accident, compensation, etc. 
Advice is given without legal expense 
and is truly helpful to our members. 
This office is about to make a research 
survey of our Central Labor Union 
which has been in existence for 45 
years. This information will be passed 
on to the school children and the gen- 
eral public. Auto parts, furniture, 
cabinet and stove works are taking on 
workers. We have a round table dis- 
cussion via the radio on labor ques- 
tions with both sides represented. 
Carpenters have succeeded in organiz- 
ing employees of the General Wocd 
Products whose workers were for- 
merly members of the CIO—NIcHo- 
LAS AUGUSTINO. 

Springfield—We have been con- 
ducting a campaign here for the past 
month in which a number of local 
unions already established have been 
strengthened. We have under way 
the organization of office workers, 
laundry workers and dry cleaners, 
journeymen tailors and florists. Every 
effort is being made to organize the 
unorganized, All information on so- 
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cial security, unemployment compen- 
sation, etc., from the Federal Depart- 
ment is read before the central body 
and digest of each published in the 
Illinois Tradesmen, the official la- 
bor paper. Employment among coal 
miners shows a marked improvement 
and the Sangamo Electric Company 
has almost doubled its working 
force. Other firms have added many 
to their working force. The Spring- 
field Federation of Labor’is planning 
a campaign to have local unions de- 
mand the union label, shop card and 
button. A committee will be appointed 
to visit the local unions as they meet 
and address them on this subject. It 
has been proposed that printed matter 
showing all labels used locally be got- 
ten out and distributed to the mem- 
bers as the committee makes their 
rounds—R. E. WooDMANSEE. 

Waukegan.—The Lakes Products 
Corporation, manufacturers of auto 
parts, and the Griess-Plfeger Tanning 
Company were about the only plants 
that paid less than the wage specified 
by the wages and hours law. Em- 
ployees of a tin manufacturing plant 
formed a Federal Labor Union. 
Other organizations report increased 
membership. The Central Labor 
Council educational committee is al- 
ways active and willing to help in ob- 
taining old age and unemployment 
benefits. The ‘American Steel and 
Wire Company and the Oakes Prod- 
ucts Corporation are taking on addi- 
tional workers. WCFL has always 
allowed us time when requested— 
GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—Efforts are under way 
to secure the affiliation of the non- 
affiliated local unions of Elkhart 
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County with the Central Labor Union. 
There are thirty-one local unions affil- 
iated and twenty local unions non- 
affliated. Efforts are under way to 
secure a full-time organizer for this 
county. Social Security and the bene- 
fits derived thereunder is a subject of 
discussion at our central body meet- 
ings. While automobile house trailer 
factories are doing some hiring, most 
other local factories are laying off 
workers. Teamsters Union No. 364 
have maintained a strike against 
the Henry Transfer Company since 
March 14. A picket walks the beat 
and carries a banner six days a week. 
The strike is in protest against a viola- 
tion of the agreement and a reduction 
in pay of from 60 cents per hour to 
40 cents—GROVER C. McLAUGHLIN. 

Evansville. — Nicholson Brothers 
Grocery Stores and the Federal Prod- 
uce Company, employing about 125 
persons, have signed a closed shop 
agreement with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and the Retail Clerks 
Union, both affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. This agree- 
ment provides for a minimum weekly 
wage of $30.00 for a 56-hour week, 
with a graduated wage scale for the 
retail clerks—A. G. ELTONHEAD. 

Indianapolis. — Breweries, flour 
mills, real silk mills, link belt and 
other manufacturers are affected by 
the wages and hours law. Efforts are 
being made to organize the milk and 
creamery workers and employees of 
the International Harvester and Alli- 
sons Engineering Companies. These 
two companies are taking on workers. 
Conditions in general have improved 
—Rosert WILcox. 

Kokomo.—The Sterling Garment 
Factory, chain stores and metal prod- 
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ucts are affected by the wages and 
hours law. Efforts are being made to 
organize the Delco Radio, Chrysler 
and Stellite workers. With the co- 
operation of the WPA workers sery- 
ice, members can secure any informa- 
tion desired as to their rights under 
social security. Chrysler is working 
at capacity as are Delco, Globe, Con- 
tinental Steel and Stellite. The hous- 
ing project has caused much activity 
among the building tradesmen—WAL- 
TER BENNETT. 

Kokomo.—So far as the writer can 
learn all industries are complying with 
the provisions of the wages and hours 
law. Employees of the Chrysler 
Company are fairly well organized 
under the American Federation of 
Labor, and efforts are being made to 
organize machinists in the plant. A 
committee from the Kokomo Trades 
and Labor Assembly is making efforts 
to keep membership informed of bene- 
fits due under social security and other 
labor legislation. For some time in- 
dustries have been operating full time 
—H. E. VINceEnr. 

La Porte.—There is a campaign on 
to organize woolen mill workers. 
Meat cutters have made a very good 
start with their union and are pro- 
gressing nicely. One of the induce- 
ments offered by the local Chamber 
of Commerce is the assurance that 
this is an open shop town but we have 
gradually convinced them that they 
are wrong about this inducement— 
RussELL HErp. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—The majority of our 
industries are affected by the wages 
and hours law. Teamsters are not 
only educating their members by 
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means of moving pictures and timely 
talks but are making a drive to 
strengthen their union. There are not 
many idle here. Two of our hotels 
under the same management are on 
the fair list again—J. O. Jones. 

Dubuque.—Work glove and mitten 
factory, H. B. Glover Shirts and 
Sportswear and the General Battery 
Company come under the provisions 
of the wages and hours law. Efforts 
are being made to organize school 
teachers and retail clerks. Our City 
Central Body maintains a permanent 
committee to assist members secure 
their benefits under unemployment 
compensation. The majority of our 
local industries are operating at full 
capacity—ArT WOLFF. 

Fort Dodge.—Efforts are being 
made to organize the painters and 
employees of the gypsum mills and 
produce houses. We are working to 
make Fort Dodge an American Fed- 
eration of Labor town—RALPH J. 
BOLANDER. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville——The writer wishes to 
report 100 percent unionization of 
employees in the shops of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. National and 
Acme Foundries and Ozark Smelter 
all come under the provisions of the 
wages and hours law—GegorceE O. 
McManvs. 

Kansas City—Employees of the 
box and candy factories are affected 
by the provisions of the wages and 
hours law. We are making a con- 
certed drive to organize retail clerks 
and furniture drivers. Two meetings 
a month are set aside by our central 
body at which addresses are made by 
persons understanding old age pen- 
sion and unemployment compensation. 
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These meetings are well attended— 
Roy R. GRAHAM. 

Salina. — Wholesale commission 
companies, packers of poultry 
(Swift), livestock sales barns and 
slaughter houses, all come under the 
provisions of the wages and hours 
law. The American Federation of 
Government Employees have been 
very helpful in giving service to appli- 
cants for old age and unemployment 
benefits. Through the efforts of the 
Central Labor Union we had broad- 
cast I. M. Ornburn’s “Union Label 
Christmas Gifts.".—A. V. LuNp- 
GREN. 


MAINE 


Portland.—Increased wages and 
shorter hours have come about by the 
enforcement of the wages and hours 
law. A slight increase in employ- 
ment is reported by all industries with 
the exception of bakeries—JAMEs S. 
BARRON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge.—Rubber and confec- 
tionery workers are affected by the 
provisions of the wages and hours 
law. Organizing activities are under 
way to unionize the employees of the 
Hood Rubber Company, Lever Soap 
Company, bakeries and the Squire 
Meat Packing Company. We have 
a service for workers to assist them in 
securing their benefits under social 
security. Our Central Labor Union 
gave a party Christmas for under- 
privileged children and mothers with 
very good “eats” and presents for 
all. Mayor Lyons has appointed the 
vice-president of the Central Labor 
Union to the Housing Board and 
promises to make other labor ap- 
pointments. Labor is looked upon 
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as a credit to the community.— 
Howarp H. LItcHFieE.p. 

Middleboro.— The wages and 
hours law has helped workers in the 
shoe shops by increasing wages and 
shortening hours. Efforts are being 
made to organize clerks. We main- 
tain a service for helping members to 
secure benefits under social security. 
While the WPA takes care of some 
building tradesmen, yet there are 
many idle in this line —WILL ANDER- 
SON. 

South Hadley Falls——All indus- 
tries are complying with the pro- 
visions of the wages and hours law, 
with exception of hatters who were 
fined for violation of the law. Or- 
ganization drives are on among paper 
makers, textile workers, hatters, 
cooks, waiters and bartenders. The 
Central Labor Union has a com- 
mittee which gives advice and assist- 
ance to members as to their benefits 
under social security. A slight in- 
crease in employment is reported for 
paper makers and textile workers.— 
MicHaeE_ J. McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Marquette.— Industries affected 
by the provisions of the wages and 
hours law are the Cliff Dow Chem- 
ical and Piqua Munsing Wood Prod- 
ucts Companies. We have a service 
for assisting workers to secure their 
benefits under social security. In- 
creased membership is reported by 
painters, carpenters, masons, barbers, 
woodworkers, chemical workers, mu- 
sicians and state, county and municipal 
employees.—PETER D. MARTEL. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hattiesburg.— Industries affected 
by the wages and hours law are the 
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Hercules Powder, Creosote and the 
Gordon Vantine Companies, chain 
stores and the Reliance Manufactur- 
ing Company. Organized labor is 
servicing unions as to their rights 
under old age and unemployment com- 
pensation. A slum clearance project 
is coming up and we hope this will aid 
employment.—H. O’LEary. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin——Union people are doing 
all humanly possible to organize 
workers and furnish them with infor- 
mation as to their benefits under re- 
cent labor legislation. Mines and 
transportation report increased activ- 
ity. Radio Station KOAM gives labor 
five minutes each day at Pittsburgh 
and Station WMBH at Joplin broad- 
cast gratis speech of Secretary-Treas- 
urer Ornburn of the Union Label 
Trades Department.—FLoyp C. 
WEBB. 

Joplin.—Cigarmakers and workers 
in the shirt factories come under the 
provisions of the wages and hours 
law. Organized labor in the Tri- 
State District of Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma has united to unionize 
mine, mill and smelter workers. 
Union members who apply for as- 
sistance under social security are 
helped by the union.—Rosert L. 
BROUGH. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester. — Several thousand 
workers in the shoe, textile and gar- 
ment industries have benefited by the 
wages and hours law. Retail clerks 
are manifesting an interest in organ- 
izing. The security committee of the 
Central Labor Union releases from 
time to time changes in the law so 
that members may become conversant 
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with same. Since the war began both 
the shoe manufacturers and knitting 
mills have received increased orders, 
causing additional workers to find em- 
ployment. Work in the construction 
industry is falling off and the outlook 
is not bright for the winter months. 
Several local unions are turning their 
attention to drafting new contracts 
and reports indicate that in some cases 
increased wages will result. More in- 
terest is being manifested by organ- 
ized labor here than formerly and we 
are hopeful of good results.—Josa- 
PHAT LAVALLEE. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark.—Novelty and rivet work- 
ers and employees of restaurants and 
stores come under the provisions of 
the wages and hours law. Organiza- 
tion work is being carried on among 
employees of the Mundets Company, 
cork works, Gould & Eberhardt Ma- 
chine and the L. Bamberger Com- 
panies. The machinists have about 
consummated a closed shop agree- 
ment with the Gould & Eberhardt 
Company and Federal Labor Union 
No. 20389 signed up with the Kotan 
Company.—O. T. Woop. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo.—The industry most af- 
fected by the wages and hours law is 
the hotel and restaurant industry. We 
have received certification on the 
White Tower workers which will 
unionize ten of their establishments. 
Employees of the Markeen Hotel 
have also been organized. Steel is 
taking on additional workers. Every 
second evening over our local station 
there is a fifteen minute labor broad- 
cast.—P. J. GERACCI. 
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Massena.—The mica industry, em- 
ploying about forty workers, and one 
small paper mill come under the pro- 
vision of the wages and hours law. 
The Malone Bronze and Aluminum 
Corporation is opposing Local No. 
21211 of the American Federation 
of Labor with an independent union 
sponsored by the Company and the 
local Chamber of Commerce. The 
Chamber of Commerce is also trying 
to promote an independent union in 
Malone Consolidated Footwear 
which was organized by the Boot and 
Shoe Workers and the writer has 
been requested to address a meeting 
of the members of this union in an 
effort to keep them in the American 
Federation of Labor. From time to 
time aluminum workers request man- 
agers of the Unemployment and So- 
cial Security offices to explain all 
amendments and we have found these 
officials very willing to cooperate. 
There is very little unemployment— 
all industries are taking on workers. 
Aluminum Workers Union No. 19256 
have been successful in negotiating a 
3 cent per hour increase for low paid 
workers. This brings the minimum 
rate for all permanent employees to 
59 cents.—FRANK R. MEYERS. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem.—The wages and 
hours law has in many cases raised 
wages. Employees of the P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Plant are negotiating 
their agreement. Tobacco workers at 
the R. J. Reynolds Plant and furniture 
workers at Huntly Furniture works 
are organizing. We maintain a serv- 
ice for giving information as to bene- 
fits under social security. Underwear, 
hosiery and tobacco industries are all 
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taking on workers. We have ar- 
rangements for labor broadcasting 
over WAIR. Carpenters Union No. 
1213 has recently signed an agree- 
ment for approximately 300 workers 
in the plant of the Unique Furniture 
Company.—G. D. SEXTON. 


OHIO 


Akron.— The State Minimum 
Wage Law has made a considerable 
difference in the wages of beauticians 
and others in the low pay brackets. 
Progress is reported in the organiza- 
tion of municipal employees and pros- 
pects are good for the unionization of 
rubber workers. The Ohio State 
Federation of Labor is preparing to 
amend the state social security law 
so that all workers will be eligible and 
able to obtain a fair and equitable 
consideration of their claims. Steel 
has added many workers and rub- 
ber a few.—H. D. Jones. 

Canton.—Republic Stamping and 
Enameling, Milcore Steel, Timken 
Roller and other industries are af- 
fected by the wages and hours law. 
Organization work is under way 
among engineers, firemen, stationary 
engineers and city employees under 
the county and municipal organiza- 
tion. A five man committee of the 
Canton Federation of Labor takes 
care of any applicants and inquiries 
under social security. Bus Drivers 
Local No. 489 has just completed 
negotiation of a contract carrying in- 
creased wages and decreased hours. 
This will mean, of course, putting 
more men to work. The building 
trades have signed a contract with the 
Canton Brewery that all maintenance 
and construction work will be union. 
—Henry E. Martin. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Blackwell.—Industries affected by 
the wages and hours law are Black- 
well Zinc Company, Acme Foundry 
and the Blackwell Mill and Elevator 
Company. Charter has been installed 
for Flour Feed and Cereal Workers 
No. 22218. Efforts are being made 
to organize foundry workers and re- 
tail clerks. Sixty additional workers 
have been taken on by the Blackwell 
Zinc Company, all of whom must be- 
come members of Smelter Workers 
Union No. 21538 affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor.— 
WILL FertrRow. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carbondale.—Workers in the tex- 
tile and garment industries come un- 
der the provisions of the wages and 
hours law and the writer is trying to 
get information on those workers not 
yet receiving the minimum ate. 
Butchers and clerks at the Giant Mar- 
ket and clerks on the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad are being organ- 
ized. Things are very dull in all in- 
dustries and employment slack.—C. 
Omar Fitcu. 

Harrisburg.—lIn the newspaper in- 
dustry hours were reduced because of 
the wages and hours law. Mechan- 
ical trades in this industry when called 
in on sixth day because of shortage of 
help receive time and one-half for all 
over forty hours. We maintain a 
service on social security, etc., for our 
members.—GLENN H. FELLER. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket.—The wages and hours 
law nullified the learners’ provisions 
in the garment industry cutting out 
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HERE’S THE 


“WINTER COAT” 
YOUR CAR NEEDS 


For Complete Cold 
Weather Protection! 
























16,000 Cities Service Dealers offer 
you a full Seasonal Conditioning Ser- 
vice for convenience... for thrift... 
for months of carefree driving! 

During the colder months to come your car needs 
our “Winter-Coat” protection. Just changing your 
motor oil to a Winter-grade oil is not enough. Here’s 
your chance to get complete protection economically 


—and our chance to prove to you that “SERVICE 
is our middle name.” 


Here’s what you get— 
OUR “WINTER-COAT” FULL-PROTECTION SERVICE 


i.} ates arate cores SERV- 
or KOOLMOTOR Motor 
oil. iF drain, us po refill the 
crankcase with your choice of these 
HEAT-PROVED motor oils. 


2 Complete chassis lubrication, 
® Every important point is pro- 
tected by tough, tenacious Trojan 
Lubricants—assuring quiet, com- 
fortable, smooth riding. 


Fresh transmission and differ- 

® ential lubricants. We prepare 

these parts to function smoothly in 

the coldest weather with Winter- 
grade Trojan Lubricants. 


The proper quantity of Kold- 

®pruf anti-freeze—this includes 

our ——— drain-and-flush radiator 
service. 


5 A complete SAFETY 
* CHECK of your car. We 


check and service your tires, your 
battery . . . every part of your car 
to help you make ‘ ‘Winter driving a 


Winter sport.’’ 
x * ® 


HOUR OF STARS 


T he Cities Service Concert — with 
Lucille Manners, Ross Graham 
and the Cities Service Orchestra 
and Singers under the direction 
of Frank Black—broadcast every 
Friday evening at 8 p.m., E.S.T., 
over the NBC Red Network. 






Posed by Lucille 


Red Network ate- 
tions. 


“CITIES GERVICE DEALERS 


OILS AND GASOLENE 
FRVICE co cur middle name” 
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over 4,000 learners certificates at a 
low rate of pay. Most industries pay 
wages above the Federal minimum. 
Hours regulations of the law are 
being enforced. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Rhode Island is 
actively engaged in organizing the 
largest New England unit of the 
United States Rubber Company at 
Providence, and the employees of the 
Washburn Wire Company at East 
Providence. Textiles report progress 
in unionization. The writer is chair- 
man of a labor committee which is 
actively engaged in helping workers 
and assisting them in all problems 
relating to old age and unemployment 
compensation. Favorable contact has 
been made with the administrators of 
both these funds for the state. Metal 
trades are showing the largest em- 
ployment gains amounting to an in- 
crease of over 36 percent for 1938 


and 27 per cent over 1937. Textile 
employment is 12 per cent above last 
year. Worsted and rubber plants are 
employing more wage-earners each 
month. Employment is highest in ten 


years. Committee has arranged for 
periodic broadcasts over local stations 
under auspices of Central Federated 
Union.—Joun T. Burns. 
Providence.— Auto workers and 
unskilled workers in the jewelry 
trades have benefited under the wages 
and hours law. The rubber workers 
are coming into our ranks and have 
recently affiliated themselves with the 
central body. Retail clerks are still 
fighting for recognition in several of 
the large grocery stores and markets. 
Due to war orders the Madine Tool 
Company is hiring additional workers. 
A recent ruling of the National Labor 
Relations Board ordered three auto 
distributors to recognize the Inter- 
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national Association of Machinists as 
the sole bargaining agent for all eli- 
gible employees in that organization. 
We are now seeking to have the same 
rule apply to the auto dealers. This 
ruling is the result of a strike last 
May which lasted eleven weeks.— 
Etwin §S. PAINE. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Affected by the provi- 
sions of the wages and hours law are 
workers in oil refineries, warehouses, 
trucklines, grain elevators, etc. <A 
union of warehouse workers and truck 
drivers has been chartered under the 
teamsters.—C. R. SEARS. 

Houston. — Some industries have 
taken advantage of the wages and 
hours law to pay the minimum which 
is a lower scale than they had been 
paying. A drive is on to organize 
building laborers. A service is main- 
tained to disseminate information as 
to the rights and benefits under social 
security.—J. A. EVERSON. 

Sherman.—Miills, banks, wholesale 
houses, cotton mills, etc., come under 
the provisions of the wages and hours 
law. Several violations of this law 
have been adjusted. Increased inter- 
est in organization is shown by sheet 
metal workers, plumbers and mill 
workers. The majority of industries 
instead of hiring more help make em- 
ployees do more work. Mill workers 
have just received a 5 cent an hour 
increase in pay, with paid holidays 
and shorter hours.—F RED N. HoLto- 
WAY. 


VERMONT 


Essex Center.—Wages and hours 
law has affected workers in textiles, 
the Whiting Company (brushmak- 
ers), O. L. Hurd’s (garment factory) 

















and in the bobbin factory. Textiles 
are increasing working force. The 
teamsters’ strike has been settled 
with a wage increase of from 40 to 60 
cents per hour, sleeping arrangements 
for over-night runs, time and one- 
quarter for overtime Sundays and 
holidays; over the road drivers get 
time and one-half—SHERMAN YAT- 
TAW. 
WYOMING 

Casper.—Oil refineries come under 
the provisions of the wages and hours 
law. County and municipal em- 
ployees are actively organizing. A 
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service for information on social se- 
curity is maintained for the use of 
union members. Practically all labor 
being placed on construction of new 
County-City Building, Court House 
and Jail and the addition to the 
County Memorial Hospital (PWA 
projects) is local union labor and is 
paid the prevailing wages. Provisions 
made by the 1939 State Legislature 
for relief are inadequate and efforts 
are being made to call a special ses- 
sion to remedy this. There is not 
much improvement as to unemploy- 
ment.—CARL THOMASON. 
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THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LTD. 
Branch Offices: CHICAGO and DENVER 


Producers and Sellers of COPPER - ZINC - LEAD - SILVER 
ANTIMONIAL LEAD - SELENIUM - SULPHURIC ACID - COAL 
PIG, BAR, WIRE AND CORE SOLDER 


Buyers, 


Smeliters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass Scrap and 
Copper Bearing Material, Lead Scrap, Residues and Battery Plates, Cable Lead, Lead Covered Cable, 
Tin Bearing Material, Automobile Radiators 
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BAUGH & SONS COMPANY 


Fertilizers and Chemicals 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ESTABLISHED 1885 Telephone EVergreen 8-4041—8-4042—8-4043 


C. H. LEIBFRIED MFG. CORP. 


Manufacturers of 
aca PIPE RESTS, HANGERS, ETC. a 


For Plumbers, Steamfitters, Electrical and Sprinkler Contractors 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
95-97-99-101 Guernsey St. Corner Norman Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





















Jupp & DETWEILER, INC. 
Complete p ninling Service 


Consult Ws— Night and Day Operation 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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